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The Powerfully Dramatic and Charming Love Story Begun in this 


“A Gentleman in Khaki” weesav 
...By JOHN OAKLEY... MONTHLY 


Is but the first of a variety of new literary material that has been 
secured for immediate publication. 

Desirous of appealing in an even more satisfactory way than in the | 
past to all classes of readers, THE OveRLAND Monruty will hereafter | 
make a specialty of strong fiction, not only in the short story field, | 
where it has ever been pre-eminent, but with serials. In the June issue, 
the Jatest romance from the pen of that magnetic writer, Joun STRANGE 
Winter, will be begun. Women will especially relish the keen and 


| clever character drawing in this story of ‘The Married Miss Binks,” a 


delightful study of modern society, and will follow with unabated interest 
the development of the plot, which is both unusual and entertaining. 
“From a Woman’s Point of View,” will be the collective title of 


_ several pages of comment upon the “short-comings and long-goings” of 
the world, looked at microscopically and telescopically by a woman | 


writer who is more than ordinarily endowed with a sense of humor and 
asense of proportion. This department is bound to be read with sustained 
interest by women everywhere, as it will have something to say worth 
attention, on topics with which women everywhere are closely concerned. 

There will be another valuable article, profusely illustrated, on Paris 


_and the Exposition, in continuation of that in the current issue. 


An article on Oriental Rugs, with illustrations of fine examples of 
valuable specimens, will be another feature of general interest in the 


| June OvERLAND, as rug collecting has passed from the stage of the fad 


_ of the few to that of a passion with both men and women who appreciate 


elegant surroundings. 
“Pictures of People Worth Knowing, and of Places Worth 


| Seeing,”’ will introduce to OvERLAND readers the best of the latest work 


by professional and amateur photographers. 

Watch, too, for the forthcoming offers to club-raisers. These will 
interest you, and also your friends and acquaintances. 

The OverLtanp Monruty was an established and successful maga- 


| zine long before most publications now in existence had been thought 


of. It has always been in the front rank of American magazines, and 
its plans for the present and future are all in the direction of making it | 
of ereater value to its readers, old and new. | 
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THE VETERAN 


HEN Honor sent her sons to 


war— 
When regiments were marching 
through, 
When trumpets called and bugles 
blew, 


He stood from all the crowd apart, 
With but one thought in his old 
heart: 
‘T will be ready, too!” 


He took his musket from the wall, 
His overcoat of faded blue, 
His hat, with bullet-holes pierced 
through — 
If memory moistened his old eye 
His valor still held to the cry: 
“T will be ready, too!” 


Aye, ready! even to the end. 
Undaunted still, but lowly too, 
He hopes that at God’s last re. 
view, 
His name will in the roll-call be 
And he will answer, faithfully, 
That he is “ready, too!” 


Rebecca Epping. 



































AMERICAN PAVILION 


See ‘‘ National Pavilions at the Paris Exposition” 
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On the Links at Redondo 


GOLF IN CALIFORNIA 


By ARTHUR 


r I NHE oldest golf-course in California, 
and one of the first in the United 
States, is at Riverside. The links 

of the Riverside Polo and Golf Club were 

laid out in March, 1894, the names and 
distances of the nine holes being as fol- 
lows :— 


ey, Se aa erie oid aca pas eiesatane 240 yards. 
i 
ss ere re .+.- 120 yards. 
Rarer errr arn 427 yards. 
ey Fe UE 8.3 ie vido 408 50s ses 235 yards. 
G,. TE EUCMOD oso d oie one ee 150 yards. 
Be: ME ibis ee hae Vee aie b. Sonar 145 yards. 
S. Deve Owe nso cc cscdccscv0s OO FARGS. 
We I a arate edie ar alebieumerannciterce 200 yards. 


The amateur record, made by A. Butch- 
er in March, 1898, is 39. The club numbers 
among its members that excellent golfer 
and polo-player, C. E. Maud, who is presi- 
dent of the Southern California Golf 
Association, and who won the Del Monte 
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Cup at Monterey in August of last year. 
The Riverside Polo and Golf Club, unlike 
most organizations of its kind, has the 
great merit of exacting little from its 
members, the entrance fee being only five 
dollars, and the annual subscription seven 
and a half dollars. Riverside, from the 
fact that so many Britishers of good educa- 
tion and antecedents (I would write 
“ gentlemen,” were it not that the term 
is so ludicrously abused in these United 
States that it has ceased to have any mean- 
ing) have chosen it as a place of residence, 
is much addicted to outdoor sports. 
Though it has only eight thousand inhabit- 
ants, it has three golf clubs—the Polo 
and Golf Club already mentioned, the 
Rubidoux and the Pachappa Golf Clubs. 
There are also private courses. 

A little to the north of Riverside is Red- 
lands, which has two golf-courses—that 
of the Redlands Golf Club, and that of the 
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Casa Loma Hotel. The latter is on level 
ground, having no hills or even any undu- 
lations; but some artificial bunkers have 
been constructed, and several roads serve 
as hazards. The course is about a mile 
from the Casa Loma Hotel, and has a 
length of 2,425 yards. The links of the 
Redlands Golf Club are in the foothills of 
San Bernardino, the land being so rugged 
that the laying out of the course was no 
easy task. There are nine holes, having a 
total length of 2,129 yards. One draw- 
back to the course is its distance from the 





C. E. Maud 


President of the California Golf Association 


town of Redlands, and another is the fact 
that several of its putting-greens are on a 
considerable slope. The president of the 
Redlands Golf Club is A. L. Auchenloss. 
The Santa Barbara Country Club, or- 
ganized in 1894, has a golf-course at 
Montecito, about a hundred yards from 
the depot of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. The fees of the Country Club are 
somewhat high, being thirty dollars on 
entrance, and fifty dollars a year. The 
course was laid out in 1896, and, being 
along the seashore, commands fine views 
of the Santa Barbara Islands on one side 
and of the Sierra Madre Mountains on the 
other. It has a length of 1,220 yards, and 
is quite devoid of turf. The president is 
R. B. Canfield, and the secretary is R. 
Barrett Fithian, who is now cruising in 
his schooner-yacht Rover. 
Santa Monica is a favorite resort for 
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residents of Los Angeles and for tourists. 
Outdoor sports of all sorts are in vogue, 
and there are two golf-courses—the Ocean 
Park links, owned by Messrs. Dudley and 
Warner, and the links of the North Side 
Golf Club. The Ocean Park links are not 
in good order, and the North Side course 
is not well laid out. But a good deal of 
golf is played in Santa Monica, where H. 
B. Goodwin, the captain of the San Fran- 
cisco Golf Club, learned the elements of 
the game he now plays so well. 

A little to the south of Santa Monica 
and about twenty miles from Los Angeles, 
is Redondo Beach. Connected with the 
Redondo Hotel is a golf-course on which 
the railroad-track and several rows of 
eucalyptus-trees are the hazards. Being 
intended chiefly for beginners and elderly 
people, the course is easy, and, the soil 
being quite sandy, it has the advantage of 
being never muddy nor very dusty. It is 
much used by the visitors to the hotel 
during the summer, and play even in 
warm weather is rendered agreeable by 
the cool breezes from the ocean. 

The Coronado Golf Club has a course on 
perfectly level ground, with several bun- 
kers and road hazards. The nine holes are 
laid out near the ocean. They have no 
names, but their total length is 2,730 
yards. Originally the putting-greens were 
of grass, but the task of keeping them 
green was found too arduous, and now 
only the home green is turfed. The club- 
house is small, but comfortable and con- 
venient. In summer the course is pretty 
dusty, but the rains of autumn and winter 
greatly improve its condition. In the fall 
of 1899 the club engaged as an instructor 
the well-known golfer, Alexander Smith. 
brother of W. B. Smith, open champion of 
the United States. The bogey of the 
course is 39, but Alec. Smith has made 
the nine holes in 37. 

Three miles from San Diego the Coun- 
try Club has a nine-hole golf-course which 
was laid out in 1897. The links are in 
the northeast corner of the City Park, 
within easy driving or cycling distance 
from the town, and less than ten minutes’ 
walk from the University Heights Elec- 
tric Railway. The club-house has a large 
and comfortable reception-room with a!! 
necessary conveniences for the seventy 
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members. The first teeing-ground is near 
the clubhouse, from the veranda of which, 
with the aid of a field-glass, players may 
be observed as they go round the course, 
which is about a mile and a half in length 
and roughly triangular in shape. There 
are several hazards, including groups of 
rocks, a fence of wire network, and a pre- 
cipitous barranca known as the Cafion du 
Diable, which requires a clean carry of 126 
yards to clear it. Ladies usually play 
round the head of this ravine, but the men 
consider themselves in honor bound to try 
to drive over it. It is said that, when the 
club was founded, the ravine was infested 
with rattlesnakes, but that the golfing 
tyros filled the air with language so vio- 
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president is Captain W. R. Maize, the 
vice-president is Charles P. Douglas, and 
the secretary is Robert C. Vroom. 

One of the most picturesque and sporty 
courses in California, or indeed in the 
Western States, is that of the Santa Cata- 
lina Golf Club, at Avalon. It is the prop- 
erty of the Banning Company, but the 
management of the golf club is vested in a 
board of directors, John H. Schumacher 
being president, Charles Frederick Holder 
(the well-known writer and former editor 
of the Californian Illustrated Magazine) 
vice-president, and Norwood W. Howard 
secretary. The course when first laid out 
had a length of 1,818 yards, but has 
recently been lengthened to 2,102 yards. 





San Diego County Club Links 


lent that within six months all the venom- 
ous reptiles had abandoned the region. 
The “greens” are from fifty to seventy 
feet in diameter, of rolled adobe sprinkled 
with sand. The best man’s score for the 
nine holes is 44, and the record score for a 
lady is 5%. The club-house is supplied 
with a range, culinary utensils, and table- 
ware, and informal luncheons or supper 
parties are of frequent occurrence. ‘I'he 


The names and distances of the holes are 
as follows :-— 


Re fase sie is ound eee 266 yards. 
Be I i ae rad dab owt uinoebeatar aae 179 yards. 
RN Sos adc adewreew ean an 256 yards. 
J) rere: 
OC a 
Re. PINE cee ora-dai9, 305 arama a ee 245 yards. 
hie I care bi fias 26a vale gedacae oad 334 yards. 
Sk IN dca sires, ate dra a cetrceane 230 yards. 
J ee ere ree 201 yards. 
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The club-house stands on a pretty hill 
a few hundred yards from the Hotel 
Metropole at Avalon, and a little to the 
left is the first teeing-ground, the first 
“green” being about fifty yards below. 
The natural difficulties of the ground are 
so great that it has been found necessary 
to create only one bunker—a high wire 
fence protecting the second hole. From 
the third teeing-ground you play on to a 
plateau about seventy-five feet above you. 
The seventh hole is also a very sporty one, 
the drive carrying the ball across a ditch, 
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the year is covered with natural grasses 
and alfilerilla, which are kept short by 
systematic sheep-grazing on days when 
there is no play. The “ greens ” are twenty 
yards in diameter, rolled and watered, and 
are said to be absolutely true. There are 
both natural and artificial bunkers, one of 
the latter of which, made of wire netting, 
with a ditch at the foot of it, has been con- 
demned as a wholly illicit and unfair 
obstacle. The champion of the club is C. 
E. Orr, who is locally known as “ The 
Pride of Pasadena.” He is a Scotchman, 





Seventh Hole — Santa Rosa, Santa Catalina Links 


an iron shot bringing it to the base of a 
precipice, over which it must be lofted. 
Even then it will scarcely reach the 
“ green,” so that, though the length of the 
hole is only 334 yards, the man who makes 
it in six strokes is playing good golf. 

In Pasadena, where so many people 
of wealth and leisure reside, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that there are two. golf 
courses—one belonging to the Pasadena 
Country Club, and the other to the Hotel 
Green. The links of the Country Club are 
about three miles from the city and in the 
midst of very pretty country. The course 
is one of the best in the State. being well 
laid out and kept in good condition. It is 
on undulating ground dotted with live- 
oaks, and during most of the months of 


and played for six years in the Inter- 
national Football Team for Scotland. He 
has recently won the amateur golf cham- 
pionship of Southern California, and is a 
brilliant golfer. He drives the longest 
ball in Southern California, and his ap- 
proach shots are beautifully clean, as they 
must be on a dirt course. 

The links connected with the Hotel 
Green are distant about a mile from the 
hotel. The course is laid out on undulat- 
ing land and occupies about fifty acres. 
It twice crosses a wagon-road, and is 
dotted here and there with fine oaks. 
which, though they add to the beauty of 
the course, create a good deal of trouble 
for the unlucky or inexpert golfer. Ina 
corner of the grounds there is a comfort- 
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able club-house, provided with all conven- 
iences for players, instructors, and caddies. 
The links are in charge of William Wat- 
son, who hails from St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, and during last season was the 
instructor of the Minnekahda Club of 
Minneapolis. The nine-hole course has 
a total length of 2,143 yards. The Hotel 
La Pintoresca at Pasadena has a six-hole 
course for the use of people staying there. 

The Los Angeles Country Club is the 
best-equipped club of its kind in Southern 
California, and, though it has facilities for 
other sports, makes golf its chief concern. 
The Country Club has quarters which cost 
nearly ten thousand dollars, and which 
furnish every convenience that the golfer 
needs. The course is one of the very few 
full eighteen-hole courses in the State. or 
on the Pacific Coast. and has a total 
length of 5,548 yards. It extends over 


eighty acres of rolling land, and has sev- 
It was laid out 


eral fine natural hazards. 


One.” 


Photo by E. N. Hart, Chicago 
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planned with the special object of making 
good golf essential, and of penalizing poor 
play. The difficulties are so numerous 
that they discourage all who are not ani- 
mated by a true love of the game. The 
names, distances, and bogey scores of the 
eighteen holes are as follows :— 


Be. TONED © 5a 6i's esac er cae 5 225 yards, 4 
Bs) WHEE aoa. c3 cee burckiduon 357 yards, 5 
Be NNNOD ei Sicicsmeaemncn 217 yards, + 
a: mere ee 
Ss ES eo oisis.c isin ctiways nscu'o ee See 
Ge AE Gs hsoicsssis cacnoaenare 265 yards, 4 
x. TI 6) 65.555. dare cssayadrsileinreioes 396 yards, 5 
Ss. NO 6.6 Fics calen css adisat.0 cee ee 2 
BR MIN Sais do eaieraim ac07easal arate 300 yards, 4 
M. PRMCN BOW)... cise sc ciewccdan 181 yards, 4 
et ae.” ye ae 590 yards, 6 
ae eer 190 yards, 4 
DE MEO oo oiicnavexciavons 400 yards, 5 
OG, "TOMOMEE 6 ck cscdcaissages 275 yards, + 
UE: MEIN 5 ha onic areiut ota anaghawtislesed 318 yards, 5 
1G. Bl BINCOM.. 2. occ cccscns sc Oe Fara = 
i i 2 Perens es | Map! 
PR NE sii 5 a0 cist ee alesbi vere 450 yards, 6 

OM Gc hcneoedesen 5624 yards, SU 





N. W. Howard Driving Off to Eighth Hole — Santa Catalina Links 


under the direction of J. F. Sartori, E. 
B. Tufts, and J. E. Crooks, assisted by H. 
Grindley, who learned the game on the 
links at St. Andrews, Scotland. It was 


The name “ Escondido” (hidden) is 
given to the first hole, because it cannot 
be seen from the teeing-ground, the view 
being cut off by an intervening hill. 

















Photo by Marceau, Los Angeles 


C. E. Orr 


“ Terrace,” the third hole, is on an eleva- 
tion, and the fifth hole is called “ Dinky,” 
from its short length. It has been made 
in a single stroke by Hugh May, a retired 
British military officer and a well-known 
member of the Los Angeles Country Club, 
who played excellent golf at the first 
tournament for the amateur golf cham- 
pionship of Southern California, losing 
his match against C. E. Maud by only one 
stroke. Hugh May recently won the open 
championship of the Los Angeles Country 
Club, against nearly all the best golfers of 
Southern California. “ El Puente ” means 
the bridge and Long Acre is the longest 
hole, being nearly 600 yards. Round Top, 
Hillside, and Mesa are so named from the 
nature of the ground in which they are sit- 
uated, and “ El Rincon ” (the corner) is in 
a corner of the links. For women and duf- 
fers there is a short course, consisting of 
the first six and the last three holes of the 
long course, making a distance of 2,537 
yards, with a bogey of 38. The old links— 
near West Pico Street—of the Country 
Club are now used by the Westmoreland 
Golf Club. The women’s championship of 
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the Los Angeles Country Club was won in 
November last for the second time by Mrs. 
A. H. Braly, and the men’s championship 
by Walter Cosby. 

The first tournament for the women’s 
championship of Southern California was 
he!d on the links of the Pasadena Country 
Club on Friday and Saturday, January 
26th and 27th of this year, the winner 
being Mrs. Jean W. Bowers, of Garvanza, 
and the runner-up Mrs. John D. Foster, 
of the Los Angeles Country Club. The 
men’s amateur championship of Southern 
California was contested on the links of 
the Los Angeles Country Club on Feb- 
ruary 22d, 23d, and 24th, and. with the 
exception of Walter Cosby, E. Conde 
Jones, and H. T. Hayes, of Rudidoux, who 
for various reasons were unable to be 
present, brought out all the best golfers 
in that part of the State. The eight who 
qualified in the medal play over thirty- 
six holes were C. E. Maud of Riverside, 
Hugh May, C. E. Orr of Pasadena, E. B. 
Tufts, J. F. Sartori, E. D. Silent, J. H. 





Photo by Marceau, Los Angeles 


Mrs, J. W. Bowers 
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Nicoll, and J. A. Brown of Hemet. After 

much interesting and close play, the cham- 

pionship for 1900 was won by C. EK. Orr, 

who defeated C. E. Maud six up four to 
lay. 

The Santiago Golf Club has recently 
been organized at Santa Ana, in Orange 
County, and a course has been laid out on 
the San Joaquin ranch, El] Modena, by H. 
W. Grindley, the green-keeper of the Los 
Angeles Country Club. 

Throughout Southern California the 
turfed putting-green is chiefly conspicu- 


‘es ae 


Photo by B. Y. Morris, Oakland 
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discourage good approaching, since a ball, 
if it touches the green, rolls across it 
to the farther side, and, even if it comes 
to rest on the green, may be started by a 
wind. This, combined with the iron hard- 
ness of the fair green in dry weather, 
offers a premium on a kind of game which 
is not golf, but somewhat resembles the 
old-fashioned and despised croquet. 


But, if too much space is taken up with 
a description of links in Southern Cali- 
fornia, none will be left for an account of 





Oakland Golf Club House — Adams Point, Oakland, Cal. 


ous by its absence. An attempt was 
made to keep up turfed greens at 
San Diego, but in that dry climate the 
task proved too difficult. One after 
another the greens became denuded of 
grass and returned to their primitive 
bareness. The “greens” in Southern 
California are not “greens” at all, but 
rather “ browns,” being made of soil and 
sand tightly packed, watered and rolled. 
When well made and cared for they are 
true, but they introduce quite a new ele- 
ment into golf. They are easy to putt on, 
offering little resistance to the ball, and 
having a perfectly level surface; but they 


the links in the northern part of the State. 
Coming up towards San Francisco, we 
find at the Hotel del Monte, Monterey, an 
excellent nine-hole course, which formerly 
covered 2,219 yards, but has recently been 
lengthened to 2,900 yards. The ground is 
rolling, and has several natural and some 
artificial hazards, which- make the course 
interesting and sporty. The links were at 
one time in the charge of T. W. Tetley, 
who gave the first instructions here to 
many Californian golfers. The resident 
professional is James Melville, who was 
born thirty-five years ago near St. An- 
drews, in Scotland, and learned the game 
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in his boyhood. In 1884 Melville came 
over to the United States, and spent nearly 
fourteen years on ranches and railroads. 
In 1897 he chanced to get employment on 
the Oakland links, where he took up golf 
again and soon became expert. In the 
recent professional tournaments he has 
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links at the Burlingame Country Club, in 
San Mateo County. The course has nine 
holes, and a total length of 3,200 yards. 
In winter it is well grassed, but in the dry 
season it is somewhat hard and dusty. So 
many of the relatives of members of the 
Country Club now play golf that it has 
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Photo by S. F. Call 
Willie Anderson, Professional — Oakland Golf Club 


held his own with Willie Anderson, Horace 
Rawlins, and David Stephenson, having 
tied with Stephenson and beaten Ander- 
son at the Oakland professional tourna- 
ment, and having beaten Horace Rawlins 
at the Burlingame competition. 

Still nearer to San Francisco are the 


been found necessary to make the golfers 
contribute towards the expense of keeping 
the course in good condition. In future, 
members will have to pay six dollars per 
quarter.in advance for each lady or minor 
of their families using the links, and men 
who are not members must have visitors’ 
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cards, which cost a dollar and a half per 
week, or five dollars per month. 

In the immediate environs of San Fran- 
cisco there are three golf-courses, belong- 
ing to the San Francisco, Oakland, and 
San Rafael clubs. The San Francisco 
Golf Club was organized in 1896, the 
course having been laid out by William 
Robertson late in the previous year. The 
course is on the United States Military 
Reservation, and, having genuine springy 
turf and sandy soil, more nearly resembles 
the Scotch links than any other in the 
State. The grass is strong and holds the 
ball up well, while the rains of 
winter and the damp fogs which 
sweep in from the Pacific Ocean 
in summer keep it nearly always 
green and reasonably soft. The 
club-house stands just outside the ‘ 
reservation, and is one of the 
handsomest on the Pacific Coast, 
having a large living-room, a 
ladies’ sitting-room, a workshop, 
bath-rooms, and quarters for the 
instructor, green-keeper, and 
housekeeper. The club, however, 
labors under the serious disad- 
vantage that it can get no title, 
nor even a lease, to its course, and, 
being dependent upon the good 
will of the military commandant 
of the Presidio, it does not feel 
justified in going to great ex- 
pense in improving its links. The 
fair green is often badly cut up by 
the hoofs of artillery horses, and 
the putting-greens, which are well- 
turfed, have to be protected by 
wire fences. But notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the Presidio course affords 
recreation to many enthusiasts and has 
developed many good players of both sexes. 
The membership includes 125 men and the 
same number of ladies, and both in team 
and individual play the club has mani- 
fested greater strength than any of the 
local clubs. David Stephenson, the in- 
structor, came out from Scotland to this 
country last fall, and, though he is little 
more than twenty years of age. plays a 
very strong game, having beaten Rawlins 
and Melville at Burlingame, and Willie 
Anderson on the Oakland links. Among 
the best-known players of the San Fran- 
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cisco Golf Club are H. B. Goodwin (the 
captain), R. H. Gaylord (secretary and 
winner of the first contest for the Council’s 
Cup for men), E. J. McCutchen, Charles 
Page, H. D. Pillsbury, J. W. Byrne, 8. 
L. Abbot, Jr. (winner of the second con- 
test for the Council’s Cup), John Lawson, 
L. O. Kellogg, and A. B. Williamson. The 
strongest amateur golfer in the neighbor- 
hood of San Francisco is John Lawson, a 
Scotchman, who has been playing the game 
from childhood. He won the first tourna- 


ment for the championship of the Oakland 
and San Francisco golf clubs, the runner- 








ee :  petig: af 
W. P. Johnson, of Oakland Golf Club 

up being E. Conde Jones, of the Los An- 
geles Country Club. Among the ladies the 
best players are Miss Alice C. Hoffman, 
Miss Maud Mullins, Miss Sarah Drum, 
Miss Mary Scott, Miss Caro Crockett, Miss 
Maud O’Conner, Mrs. R. G. Brown, Miss 
Mai Moody, Miss Rowe, Miss M. B. 
Houghton, and Miss Ella W. Morgan, who 
represented the San Francisco Golf Club 
in the ladies’ home-and-home match 
against Oakland. won by the San Fran- 
cisco team, 28 up. In this match Miss 
Mary Scott defeated Miss Alice Moffitt, 
champion of the Oakland Golf Club and 
winner of the cup presented by Prince 
André Poniatowski at the Burlingame 
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tournament in 1899, by the handsome 
margin of nine up. 

The Oakland Golf Club occupies about 
a hundred acres of picturesque land, 
dotted with graceful oaks, at Adams Point, 


Photo by Lorillard & Bratt, San Rafael 
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whose tuition many of the members have 
made good progress. The strongest players 
among the ladies are Miss Alice Moffitt, 
Mrs. H. H. Sherwood, Mrs. Le Grand 
Cannon Tibbetts, Miss Lucy Moffit, Mrs. 





R. A. Parker, ex-Captain of the San Rafael Golf Club, Driving Off from Ivy Tee 


which juts out into Lake Merritt. The 
club-house stands on a knoll and com- 
mands an extensive view. There is a short 
course of 2,184 yards, and a long one of 
2,890 yards, making 5,074 yards in all. 
It is not quite strictly a full eighteen-hole 
course, as there are only fourteen greens; 
but these are all of good turf, well rolled, 
and kept in excellent trim. The captain 
of the Oakland Golf Club is Orestes Pierce, 
and its vice-captain is P. E. Bowles. Both 
have worked most enthusiastically for its 
success. Home-and-home matches are 
played between the San Francisco and 
Oakland clubs, the teams consisting of 
eight men each. In 1899 the San Fran- 
cisco men won the first match, and the 
Oaklanders the second. The tie, played 
off at Burlingame, resulted in a victory 
for the Oakland team. Among the 
strongest Oakland players are E. R. 
Folger, C. P. Hubbard, W. P. Johnson, 
G. D. Greenwood, R. M. Fitzgerald, J. C. 
McKee, H. E. Knowles, P. G. Gow, and 
F. S. Stratton. In October of last year 


the club engaged as professionals Willie 
and Horace Rawlins, 


Anderson under 





W. P. Johnson, Mrs. Frederick E. Magee, 
Mrs. P. E. Bowles, and Miss Palmer. 
The San Rafael Golf Club has a beauti- 
ful Jinks and a pretty club-house in Happy 
Valley, about two miles from San Rafael. 
It also has the only full eighteen-hole 
course in Central California. The putting- 
greens are all well turfed, water being con- 
veyed to every one by pipes. The course 
has a length of 3,145 plus 2,985 yards, or 
a total length of 6,130 yards, and is very 
sporty and picturesque. There are two or 
three water hazards. One of the greens 
is in the middle of an orchard and 
another is on the top of a hill. Till recently 
the instructor has been T. W. Tetley, who, 
with Mrs. Tetley, had entire charge of the 
course and club-house. Among the golfers 
who frequent the San Rafael course are 
Baron von Schroder, Baron Alex. von 
Schroder, R. J. Davis, Carter P. Pomeroy, 
C. P. Eells, George Heazelton, S. H. 
Boardman, H. P. Sonntag, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Gilman Brown, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Crooks, Miss Morgan, and Miss Thérése 
C. Morgan. Fortnightly tournaments are 
held regularly during the season, and on 
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public holidays general tournaments open 
to the members of any golf club. 

In addition to the golf clubs named 
above, there are also courses at Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, Palo Alto, Marysville, and 
other places. 

Before closing my account of the local 
golf clubs, I should like to remark that 
hospitality to the poor devils who write for 
the newspapers assumes to me the pro- 
portions of a great virtue, and in this the 
San Francisco Golf Clubs excels, with the 
San Rafael Golf Club, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Tetley, a 
good second. 


There is at present no organization em- 
bracing all the golf clubs in the State, but 
the principal clubs in the South are in- 
cluded in the Southern California Golf As- 
sociation, the president of which is C. E. 
Maud, the vice-presidents being J. B. Mil- 
ler and A. 8. Auchenloss, and the secretary 
J. F. Sartori. The associate members are 
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the Los Angeles and Pasadena Country 
Clubs, the Riverside Polo and Golf Club, 
and the Redlands, Santa Monica, and 
Pachappa golf clubs. The allied members 
are the Coronado, Santa Catalina, and 
Hemet golf clubs. The annual meetings 
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for the men’s and the women’s champion- 
ships of Southern California are held un- 
der the management of the association. 
In January of this year an inter-club team 
match was held on the links of the Pasa- 
dena Country Club, and was won by the 
team of the Los Angeles Country Club, the 
four representatives of Pasadena taking 
second place. 

Golf has spread with great rapidity 
throughout California, and, though many 
people may have taken it up from an idea 
that it is the correct thing, the game will 
always be popular, especially in the 
Southern part of the State, where more 
people of leisure live than in the northern 
part, and where the large infusion of 
British and Eastern residents tends to 
foster a love of outdoor sports. Golf may 
be played in any part of Central or South- 
ern California on any day in the year when 
a gale is not blowing or heavy rain falling. 
Occasionally the strong winds render golf- 
ing somewhat arduous, but the enthusiast 
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can play on about three hundred and fifty 
days in the year. Nor can the complaint 
be made that competent tuition is lacking ; 
for Horace Rawlins, one of the pro- 
fessionals at Oakland, won the open cham- 
pionship of the United States in 1895; 
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Willie Anderson, also at Oakland, was 
second in 1897; Alexander Smith, now at 
Coronado, was third in 1898, just beating 
Willie Anderson by one stroke; William 
Watson is at Pasadena; while David 
Stephenson and James Melville have 
proved themselves able to hold their own 
in open competition with Rawlins and 
Anderson. Among amateurs John Law- 
son, C. E. Maud, and C. E. Orr, all of 
whom hail from Great Britain, are hard 
to beat,and Walter Cosby and Conde Jones 
are skillful golfers of American birth. 
These five with E. R. Folger, H. B. Good- 


win, and Hugh May, are _ probably 
the strongest eight amateurs in the 
State. 


Several of the golf-courses of California 
are very picturesque, those at Santa Cata- 
lina, the Presidio, Redondo Beach, Santa 
Monica, and Santa Barbara commanding 
fine views of the Pacific Ocean, while the 
Oakland course looks down upon Lake 
Merritt and the Bay of San Francisco. 
The links of the San Rafael Golf Club 
and of the Pasadena Country Club are 
also situated in the midst of beautiful 
scenery. 


A few words with regard to the social 
side of golf in California. As in other 
parts of the United States, the game has 
been almost exclusively taken up by the 
rich, and is consequently regarded by the 
“average American” with that air of 
tolerant and half-contemptuous amuse- 
ment with which the sports and vagaries 
of his wealthy fellow countrymen are com- 
monly viewed. The every-day American 
looks with good-humored unintelligence 
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upon the tartan caddie-bags, the queer 
clubs with strange names, the scarlet 
jackets, large-patterned knickerbockers, 
and gay stockings of the golfer. If he is 
that rara avis in terris, a genuine republi- 
can, he is inclined to regard with disfavor 
the caddie system, by which one freeborn 
American renders himself personally use- 
ful to another for hire—a thing that 


revolts the soul of your true-hearted 
democrat. He finds it hard not to smile 


when he sees stout gentlemen sweltering 
on a hot summer’s day in California in 
garments of heavy homespun, which were 
intended to keep their wearers warm in an 
English November, or when he observes 
ladies no longer young or slim arrayed in 
showy plaids designed to relieve with a 
touch of brightness the gray hues of a 
Scotch landscape. He does not entirely 
understand why a thirst born of Cali- 
fornian heat must on no account be slaked 
except with liquor redolent of the peat- 
smoke of a Caledonian bog. Yet so far 
has the education of the wild Westerner 
progressed—in certain favored localities 
—that he can now look without dangerous 
emotion upon a “ prominent citizen ” dis- 
guised in a garb which half-a-dozen years 
ago would have caused the wearer to be 
followed on the streets at a disrespectful 
distance by a jeering crowd of vulgar little 
boys. Golf is thus becoming a factor in 
the education of the masses; it is teach- 


ing them toleration of the eccentric and 
unfamiliar, and is gradually instilling into 
them the good manners of the red Indian, 
who, when confronted with the noisy mar- 
vels of modern 

trace of surprise. 


civilization, exhibits no 
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CHAPTER I. 
TWO FAIR COLONISTS. 


HEN the great surrender of 1881 
saw the end—for the time being 


—of British dominion in the 
Transvaal, and occasioned among the 


Boers a severe attack of that uncouth dis- 
ease—which Doctor my Lord Roberts is 
doing his best to cure—known on the Lon- 
don streets as “ swelled head,” Piet Rieker 
formed one of a small number of Dutch- 
men who crossed the border, preferring to 
remain under the Union Jack rather than 
test the dubious virtues of the Vierkleur, 
_ the four-colored flag which the Trium- 
virate hoisted at Pretoria. They were not 
many, these emigrants from the new re- 
public, and most of them had a strain of 
English blood in their veins. Piet Rieker 
had not only English blood from his 
mother, but had married an English wife, 
whose gentle patriotism it was as much as 
anything that stimulated the phlegmatic 
Dutch side of her husband’s being to fol- 
low humbly at the heels of his English 
blood. Besides which, Piet Rieker the 
elder, the father of our Piet. was born in 
the Cape Colony, and had lived there 
thirty years ere he trekked into the Trans- 
vaal and bought a vast stretch of rolling 
veldt some 2,500 morgen (5,000 acres), 
for £12 down and two yoke of oxen, so that 
the Union Jack was really the Rieker flag 
hereditarily, as well as by inclination. 
Piet crossed over into Natal with his wife 
and two tiny daughters and took up his 
residence in that triangle which. roughly 
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speaking, has its apex at Laing’s Nek, and 
its base on the banks of the Tugela. 

Were I writing the story of the Riekers 
at any other time than this, I should 
doubtless have to say more about their 
home and its surroundings; but whatever 
the war has or has not done for us English- 
men, it has certainly taught us South 
African geography as we could never have 
learnt it in a century of schooling, and I 
do not doubt that my readers know quite 
as much about Northern Natal as they do 
about, let us say, the Derbyshire Moors, 
or Hampstead Heath, or the Lincolnshire 
Fens, or anywhere else. So that we need 
waste none of our time in description—- 
which is a matter for thankfulness. 

Grietje and Hilda were the two girls. 
Piet and his wife had come to a compro- 
mise as regards names, the eldest bearing 
a Dutch label, the younger the mother’s 
own name; and perhaps it was by reason 
of this, perhaps for other reasons, that 
Hilda was as the apple of the old man’s 
eye, while Grietje had to content herself 
with Saul’s diplomatic query. “ What can 
he have more than the kingdom?” 
Grietje was only twelve years old when her 
sweet-faced English mother from the 
northern moors of Devonshire died. but 
she had stepped into the position of haus- 
vrouw at once, and Piet on all things 
domestic and a good many more besides 
would have taken her advice against that 
of the whole Legislative Council in Maritz- 
burg, the Governor included. Hilda, 
though she was but three years her sister’s 
junior, acknowledged her authority as if 
the difference had been nearer twenty- 
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three years, and everybody on the farm 
followed suit. The Kaffir “ boys ” thought 
more of Miss Grietje’s tongue and feared 
it more even than Baas Rieker’s whip-lash, 
while Piet himself said she was the best 
hausvrouw from Majuba to Durban— 
which, again, was perhaps the reason why 
all the lovers came for Hilda, while Grietje 
pursued the even tenor of her way undis- 
turbed by the youthful god with the bow 
and arrows. They were both good-looking 
girls. Grietje’s was a stately, sedate stamp 
of beauty, Hilda’s the sweet, almost fairy- 
like, prettiness which had captivated Piet 
when he had made that one visit of his 
life to his mother’s home in Devonshire 
five-and twenty years before. For the rest 
there was not much difference between 
them. They had both spent some years in 
one of the few ladies’ schools in Maritz- 
burg; they were both excellent house- 
wives, for Grietje’s superiority in this 
respect was purely the result of circum- 
stances, and a good deal more apparent 
than real, while both could ride like Cen- 
taurs and shoot like Boers,—which is the 
highest praise in that particular line,— 
coupled President Kruger with Nero 
and Robespierre in their prayers, and 
dreamt of a coming red-letter day, when 
they would go “home” on a visit to see 
those Devonshire moors of which their 
mother had so often talked, and for which, 
in secret and silence, she had so fervently 
pined. 

And they looked, too, with an almost 
ferocious longing to the time when some- 
body in a red coat would come jauntily up 
from Durban to “ avenge Majuba.” They 
were, in fact, more English than if they 
had no Dutch blood in their veins,—per- 
haps all the more because of that same 
Dutch blood. The old man laughed at 
them in his phlegmatic fashion, and had 
many friends and some relatives across the 
Transvaal border whom sometimes he 
went to see, who sometimes, on their way 
to the markets of Durban or Maritzburg, 
would call on him. 

Of these latter was Oom Ficks, as the 
girls called him, and Cornelius, his son, 
a youth of six feet three, with promise of 
being in later years “as broad as he was 
long,” as the saying has it. Cornelius 
came sometimes with his father, more 
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often without him, sometimes for the mar- 
kets, more often, though on this he was 
discreetly silent, to catch a glimpse of Hil- 
da’s sweet face. Hilda would as soon have 
thought of falling in love with the statue 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone in Maritz- 
burg as with a Dutchman, and especially 
with a Transvaal Dutchman. But love is 
proverbially blind, and Cornelius went on 
hoping. 

Oom Ficks had no very great idea of 
Hilda; but like everybody else he bowed 
down and worshiped Grietje, and thought 
his son a fool that he wanted the younger 
sister. 

It was early in the June of 1899 that 
Cornelius brought matters to a head. He 
had ridden into Natal, a two-days’ journey 
from his father’s place, and reached 
Rieker’s Farm late in the afternoon of the 
third day. Piet was seated by the door 
beneath the veranda which ran round 
three sides of the building. He nodded 
as the youth rode up. 

“ Dag, Oom Piet,’ was Cornelius’ salu- 
tation. 

“ Dag, neef,” came the reply cordially, 
though without enthusiasm as to one 
whose presence is more or less a matter of 
course. 

Cornelius dismounted and handed his 
horse to one of the Kaffir “ boys,” then 
seated himself by Piet’s side and began to 
converse on the crops and the weather. 

At Rieker’s Farm English is what one 
might term the official language, but all 
the inmates could speak with equal ease in 
the Transvaal Dutch, which, be it re- 
marked, is not precisely the Dutch of 
Holland. Cornelius could speak English, 
too, but he never would if he could help it, 
and more than once Hilda had aroused his 
wrath by persistently replying in English 
to all his remarks in Dutch. Indeed, their 
conversation as often as not resembled one 
of those “Traveler’s Guides to Foreign 
Language,” which innocent but misguided 
tourists firmly believe will carry them in 
safety through all the trials of “a trip on 
the Continong.” 

When at last Cornelius managed to 
escape from the civilities of the old man, 
in order to go in search of Hilda,—for it 
was she he had really come to see,—he 
found -her seated on the grass by the side 
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of the spruit which ran through the 
greater part of the farm and eventually 
joined the Tugela many miles farther on. 

She was reading an English book, 
brought from Maritzburg at her father’s 
last journey, and after preliminary for- 
malities had passed she returned to her 
novel, apparently utterly oblivious of the 
youth at her side. 

He did not seem at all put out by his 
frigid reception, and having disposed his 
cumbrous length as gracefully as he could 
some three feet distant from her, he lay 
lazily watching her for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 

“Ts het ook so droog big julle?” he 
said at last. 

“We haven’t had any rain for six 
weeks,” said Hilda composedly. 

“Ja.” 

Then again a silence, which at last Cor- 
nelius, who was beginning to feel very 
nervous, broke with a sudden, almost 
frantic burst. 

“ Weet je, Hilda, ik het jou regte lief, 
wil je met mij trouw?” 

“T wish you would talk to me in Eng- 
lish, Mr. Ficks,” said Hilda sedately, “ and 
not in that Dutch gibberish.” 

“T am asking you to be a Dutchman’s 
wife,” said Cornelius, half sullenly, but in 
English, “and nothing but Dutch is 
spoken in my father’s house.” 

“ But I’m not in your father’s house, 
and—” 

Cornelius looked at her, but did not 
speak. 

“And I am not going.” 

She sprang lightly from her seat and 
walked towards the house, Cornelius fol- 
lowing her at a respectful distance. Half- 
way there they met Grietje, who shook 
hands a trifle coldly with the young Boer, 
but welcomed him with some cordiality 
nevertheless. 

Emboldened perhaps by Grietje’s pres- 
ence, Cornelius stepped between the two 
girls and began to talk in Dutch, Grietje 
answering him in the same language, 
Hilda now and again interspersing a 
sarcastic comment in English. 

As they approached the veranda, 
beneath which Piet was still sitting, the 
eternal pipe between his lips, Hilda 
uttered an exclamation, and the others 
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following the direction of her hand saw 
a horseman advancing somewhat slowly 
towards the house as if not very sure of his 
whereabouts. 

It was about four or five minutes ere 
he reached them, and when he saw them in 
the cool shadow of the veranda he drew 
rein suddenly. 

“Can you tell me—” he asked in tones 
that were evidently English—the English 
that is of England, “can you tell me 
which is the house of Mr. Piet Rieker. I 
was directed to somewhere about here—” 

“And rightly directed,” said Piet, rising 
from his seat and knocking the ashes from 
his pipe on the veranda rail. “ This is 
Piet Rieker’s house, and I am the man.” 

The new-comer dismounted slowly, and 
running his arm through his horse’s bridle 
took a letter from a small leathern case, 
which he extracted from the inner pocket 
of his coat. 

“ My name is Curtis,” he said. “I come 
from Stenmoor, in Devonshire.” 

A flutter of excitement seized the two 
girls, while even the phlegmatic Piet felt 
a sudden thrill. Stenmoor was the little 
loneiy Devonshire village in which a 
quarter of a century before he had found 
his pretty English wife. 

“TI have a letter here,” went on Curtis, 
“from Mrs. Penniefold. I think she 
was—” 

“She was my wife’s sister, sir,’ said 
Piet half-sadly, as he thrust the missive 
into his pocket, and whistled one of the 
“boys” to take the visitor’s horse. 

The new-comer was tall and straight, 
with a pair of laughing eyes of Saxon blue, 
and the firm, strong face of an athletic, 
well-bred Englishman, a soldier evidently, 
or one that had had a soldier’s training. 

“ We are in camp at Ladysmith,” Curtis 
said, as they were sitting over the evening 
meal, served by favor of Grietje in the 
English, and not in the Dutch, style; 
“and I have a week’s leave of absence—” 

“Which you can spend here, I hope? ” 
said Piet. 

“ Well, I don’t—” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Curtis,” said Hilda. 
“ You come from Devonshire—our Devon- 
shire, which we have seen only in our 
dreams.” 

“Well,” responded Curtis with a laugh, 
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“you are very good, and South Africa is 
all so new to me yet. I’m afraid though 
that if you want me to be a walking guide 
to Devonshire you’ll find me something 
of a fraud. And I’ve promised, too, to 
write Mrs. Penniefold a full, true, and 
particular account of her two nieces and 


their surroundings.” 


“Then that should settle it, Mr. 
Curtis,” said Grietje sedately. “You 
could not do us justice on a five-minutes’ 
acquaintance.” 

“Oh, believe me, in accepting your in- 
vitation the enjoyment will be all on my 
side.” 

And Cornelius noticed with a sudden 
thrill of rage that the Englishman’s eyes 
rested as he spoke on Hilda’s laughing 
face. 

The Boer, with a frantic effort to avert 
the visitor’s attention, joined suddenly in 
the conversation, asking: “A rooibaatje 
—eh?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Curtis. “I’ve been 
told that is one of your Dutch names for 
us. I am a soldier,—a captain, to put it 
exactly,—in the Loamshires, who are in 
camp at Ladysmith.” 

“Mr. Ficks is a Transvaal Boer,” said 
Hilda wickedly. “To him a rooinek is 
anathema.” 

Curtis laughed genially. 

“Mr. Ficks and I are not going to 
quarrel over it,” he said. “ Every man is 
entitled to his own opinion.” 

Cornelius opened his mouth as if about 
to reply, but apparently thought better of 
it and closed it again. Old Piet directed 
the talk into a new channel. 

“Are you any relative of Mrs. Pennie- 
fold? ” he asked. 

“Not by blood,” said the young man, 
“though I owe a good deal to her,— per- 
haps my life. My mother died, you know, 
when I was born, and I was handed over 
to Mrs. Penniefold to bring up. She is 
one of my brother’s tenants, or rather her 
husband is, at Stenmoor.” 

“Oh, then you are the son of Sir 
Francis Curtis. Our dear mother used to 
speak of him,” said Grietje. 

“Yes; but he is, alas! dead, and my 
brother is Sir Francis now. I am Regi- 
nald, the second son.” 

“T thought we might have been 
cousins,” said Hilda, half regretfully. 


“Well, we may call ourselves foster 
cousins,” said Reginald, with a quick 
smile, adding: “ When I told Pennie—I 
have called her by that name since I was 
no higher than this table—that my regi- 
ment was ordered to Natal, she told me 
all about you, and ordered me, quite for 
my own good, to make your acquaintance. 
I think she thought you would show me 
all the ropes, as we say, you know, and all 
that. Pennie looks upon me as quite her 
own boy. Your cousins are all girls, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes—our cousins,” said Hilda. 
“You must tell us about them.” 

There was no idea of social inferiority 
in the minds of Reginald Curtis’ hosts. 
Had they been in England they would 
have been the farmers, the tenants; he 
would have been a Curtis of Stenmoor,— 
good friends perhaps, but certainly not 
equals. But it evidently never entered the 
heads of the Rieker girls to remember that 
there was such a thing as class or caste, 
and to Reginald this only added more to 
the piquancy of the meeting. And he was 
forced to admit, too, that in no circle in 
the old country could he have found two 
prettier, or more ladylike girls than these 
two inhabitants of the Anglo-Dutch home- 
stead in Natal. 


CHAPTER II. 
A GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


“ What time was Commandant-General 
Joubert to be here? ” asked Hausman, the 
German. 

“At noon,” replied Oom Ficks. 

“Ts the Predikant accompanying him ?” 

“No. Oom Paul comes by himself.” 

“ But he will be here the same time, I 
suppose.” 

af. 

Hausman returned to his map, which 
he was engaged in decorating with white 
and black pins, as if working out the route 
of a new railway. 

He looked up, and nodded carelessly to 
a big bearded man, with a strong, virile 
face and deep-set dark eyes, who had 
entered. 

“ Dag, Joubert,” was his unceremonious 
salutation. 

“ Dag, Hausman.” 
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“ Have you decided on the time yet?” 

“That is what I came to see you about. 
The first week in October, Paul thinks.” 

“Ja? I must go over the ground my- 
self before I give an opinion. I must see 
for myself. But that gives us nearly four 
months. Will Paul Kruger be ready?” 

“Yes. There are guns and ammunition 
on order, but they should be here by the 
end of September, so Leyds has promised. 
Then, once we have those we can begin. 
But here is the Predikant to answer for 
himself.” 

The German rose from his seat as the 
President entered, and handed the lumber- 
ing, shrewd-looking old man a chair. 

“ Dag, Oom Paul,’ he said, in the 
simple fashion of the country. 

“Dag, Neef Piet. Dag, Neef Franz. 
Is all well?” 

ce ea 

The President nodded slowly, and, 
drawing his pipe from his pocket, filled it 
and lit it. 

“All is ready?” asked Hausman. 

“All,” said the President, shortly. 

“You have made it right with Steyn? 
The Orange Free State will join?” 

fe aa” 

“And the Cape Dutch—are they safe? ” 

oe ae” 

“And armed? ” 

e PO Nes 

“That, then, is good. They must join 
Cronje’s force in the west, and when they 
have seized the diamond mines of Kimber- 
ley, must march on to Capetown, getting 
recruits as they go.” 

The speaker was Joubert. Hausman 
shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing. 
His faith in the Cape Dutch was not of 
the deepest. 

“And in Natal?” asked the President. 

“We must be there before the British 
know,” broke in Hausman. “ Newcastle, 
Dundee, Glencoe, Ladysmith, and Colenso, 
all must be ours within the month. It will 
take them a month to send out re-enforce- 
ments from England. Then the Tugela 
must be your new boundary that will give 
you Zululand and a big coast-line, with St. 
Lucia Bay for a harbor.” 

“ Why not all Natal? ” asked the Presi- 
dent. “ Why stop at the Tugela?” 

“Why not all Natal?” repeated Haus- 
man. “ Because that would mean you 
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would have to fight for a hundred years. 
If the Little Englanders can get going— 
ag they say over there—the British may 
not object to giving you the slice of 
country north of the Tugela, because 
already its population is best part Dutch, 
and what is n’t Dutch is black nigger. I 
wish Gladstone were alive. But instead 
of him you ’ve got Chamberlain.” 

The two Boers solemnly removed their 
pipes from their mouths, and with equal 
solemnity spat in unison on the mud floor. 

“Yes; you’ve got Chamberlain,” the 
German went on, choking an almost hys- 
terical desire to laugh; “but over there 
even Chamberlain is not all-powerful. If 
the people of the chapels gird at him he 
will fall. England is ruled by the chapels. 
But if the chapels say it is a holy war, it 
will go on to the bitter end.” 

Then spoke the President, and in his 
words Englishmen may see a quaint 
picture of themselves: “I know these 
rooineks,” he said. “ Did I not visit their 
accursed land, where they are as thick as 
ants on an ant-hill? But they are far, far 
away—twenty days’ journey. They do not 
cry out that blood is spilt. They pay men 
to fight, and the blood that shall water 
South Africa is the blood of purchased 
slaves. Is it not so, Neef Piet?” 

“ Ja—it is so.” 

“It is at the pockets of these people you 
must aim. If they say, ‘ Behold the Boers 
are on the banks of the Tugela, and it will 
cost a hundred millions [of their pounds] 
to move them!’ they will groan and cry 
for peace, and their Ministers will be glad 
to make the terms they can. We will say, 
‘We will give you back the half of Natal 
and keep all the land that lieth to the 
north of the river’; and they will agree. 
They have done it before. Therefore must 
the whole of Natal be ours, that we may 
keep a portion of it.” 

“ Ja—that is wisdom,” said Joubert. 

“And you, Neef Franz? ” 

“TI think, Oom Paul, that it may be 
as you say. And what of the Cape?” 

“We can give them back the Cape, save 
the diamond fields, which belong of right 
to the Free State.” 

The German nodded. 

“It is a good plan,” he said, “ and may 
succeed if you can win some battles at the 
beginning. You will offer them their own 
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as the payment for what you take. It is 
very good.” 

“And then,” went on the President, “ in 
five years, ten, twenty, when the time is 
ripe, we can move again, and bit by bit the 
land shall be ours, until, in the fullness 
of God’s own time, the Vierkleur shall 
float over all the country from the Zambesi 
to Simon’s Bay.” 

Hausman looked at the old man with 
kindling admiration. Here was no fanatic 
ignorance, no belief that at one blow the 
rooineks could be swept into the sea, but 
a deep-laid policy which would not reach 
its full fruition until they themselves had 
been many years in the grave. 

“And it may fall out even so,” he mur- 
mured, as, an hour later, he closed the 
door behind the retreating forms of the 
two Boers. “The English are a curious 
people, full of odd whims and queer 
moods. It might be that out of very ad- 
miration for this little brave people they 
will give the land that Kruger wants and 
stop the war. It may be that he is right 
about their pockets. The hundred mil- 
lions might stagger them. Yes, there is 
good in it. The Kimberley diamond fields 
for the Free State, and Zululand for the 
Transvaal. But then, suppose England 
does not see eye to eye with Oom Paul, 
suppose Gladstonism is really dead, sup- 
pose Chamberlain has his way through all 
—Chamberlain and Rhodes,—ah, well, the 
Union Jack will go up at Pretoria—and 
I’m glad on the whole I stood out for 
payment in advance.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH NATAL. 


Oom Ficks was Veld-Cornet of his 
district, and on him fell the burden, the 
not very onerous burden, of administering 
one of the divisions lying nearest the Natal 
border. It was not a populous district, 
and his commando of burghers—this was 
on the military side of his strange jumble 
of magisterial duties—did not number 
four grown men to the square mile. But 
he was an important man, nevertheless, 
because it was through his district that 
the Boers would pour into Natal when at 
length the native-born Afrikander rose 


throughout the length and breadth of 
South Africa to drive the rooineks into 
the sea and to possess the land. That such 
a time would come Oom Ficks felt sure— 
not yet perhaps, but in the good time when 
God and Paulus Kruger should have made 
all ready. The plan of campaign was 
settled, had been settled for years, and 
Oom Ficks knew exactly where he and his 
commando would have to take their places, 
and the route by which they would have to 
march, first to Maritzburg and then to 
Durban. It was all mapped out on the 
chart that clever German, of whom Jou- 
bert thought so much, had made right 
under the noses of the innocent, thick- 
headed rooineks. The Dutchmen in Natal 
would rise and join them, and the English 
would be chained together in fours and 
marched to Pretoria, where they would 
join the convicts and the Kaffir “ boys ” 
in doing the hard work of the mines and 
the farms. He had even gone so far as 
to sound his old friend Rieker, but the 
reply had not been propitious, and he had 
let it alone, thinking he could perhaps get 
some sort of warning conveyed to his 
friends, and thus aid them to escape ere 
the storm broke. 

When Cornelius returned from his un- 
successful love expedition into Natal, re- 
corded in a former chapter, he found his 
father deep in conversation with a man 
whose spruce appearance and European 
sharpness of speech told plainly that he 
was no Boer. 

“ Kom binnen,” said the old man, as 
his son hesitated by the door. 

The other man nodded. 

“Your son?” he said. “He of whom 
you told me?” 

“< Ja—a.” 

“Ha! I am told, young sir, that you 
know something of artillery, that you can 
work a big gun?” 

“ Ja,’ replied Cornelius simply, wonder- 
ing what this might mean. 

“T am Franz Hausman. I have been 
appointed commander of the artillery of 
the Transvaal, and I am now going over 
the ground we shall have to traverse in 
Natal. I want a guide—I must see the 
place myself, every kopje, every spruit, 
everything,—and Joubert sent me here. 
He said that in you I should find the guide 
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I wanted, and one who was enough of a 
soldier to have a good eye for likely spots.” 
oe aa” 

“ When can you go?” 

“T have but just come from Natal,” 
said Cornelius. “I can be ready to return 
thither in an hour.” 

“ Good.” 

And the man returned to his papers. 

A couple of nights later the pair were 
lying wrapped in their blankets under the 
shelter of a jutting crag at the foot of one 
of the heights overlooking Ladysmith. All 
was dark as pitch around them, except in 
the valley to the left, where lay the town 
and camp, and where only the lights which 
shone fitfully, now here, now there, showed 
that men were living. 

“What think you, Neef Cornelius?” 
said the German. “ Here will be the last 
stand of the rooineks, here or by the 
river.” 

“Ja; here, I think.” 

“ Why?” with a rising inflection on the 
word. 

“Because here they have much store 
and ammunition.” 

“They may remove them.” 

“Yes, if the storm do not break sud- 
denly.” 

“Ay, that is what I told Joubert. It 
must break suddenly—in a night. If they 
have but a week of warning we shall be 
lost. He must be in Natal ere the British 
know there is war.” 

“ Ja.” 

“That is why I am here. Four days 
hence I meet Joubert at Pretoria, and it 
is for us then to settle finally the day. I 
would say neither yea nor nay until I had 
seen for myself.” 

“And Oom Paul—” 

“This is not his work—it is for the 
soldier to fix the time, for the statesman 
to make ready. Paul Kruger has made 
ready—” 

oe Ja 9? a 

“ He is a great man,” said the German. 
“That man Chamberlain—” 

Cornelius turned over, and spat on the 
ground. 

“And Rhodes—” 

Cornelius repeated his previous per- 
formance. 
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“They are but tools in his hand— 
children.” 

ae a 

“He has made all ready—the burghers 
from the Transvaal, and the burghers of 
the Free State, eight thousand Dutch in 
Natal, and forty thousand in the Cape. 
Yes; and he has ready the arms and the 
ammunition, and the horses, and the food, 
and the money. It has been a long and 
heavy task for him, ever since the rooineks 
scuttled at Majuba—but the waiting is 
over now.” 

“Ja, And these rooineks—a poor lot, 
eh?” 

The German laughed. 

“You Boers amuse me,” he said, 
frankly. “If you were nearer England 
than’ you are, you would not dare 
speak. My own fatherland is the greatest 
and most powerful nation in the world, 
and we do not fear even the English, but 
peace with them, even in our eyes, is better 
than war. You are a long, long way off, 
but that would not save you. If you 
killed every rooinek from Zambesi to the 
Cape, they would come here in ships, 
thousands upon thousands of them, to re- 
venge their slain. You might beat them 
again, and next year they would come— 
larger ships, more men, bigger guns—and 
they would keep on coming, for though 
England often enough is beaten, she is 
never so beaten that she cannot try again. 
Ja, you will have a hard fight.” 

Cornelius was silent. He was not one 
of the utterly unlettered Boers, and in his 
heart of hearts he knew the German spoke 
the truth. 

* But the English have many fools— 
they call them ‘ Little Englanders, —and 
these people will stay Chamberlain’s hand. 
Ja, I know these people. They are not 
afraid. But to them war is wickedness, 
and they would sooner lose South Africa 
than go to war. I think if we can beat the 
rooineks once or twice again as you did at 
Majuba Hill, they will make peace with 
you, and then in a short time you can try 
again and again, until the Vierkleur is the 
flag of all South Africa.” 

“Ja. But why, if you are not sure of 
the issue, have you come out here to 
fight ? ” 
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“Tt is my trade to fight, and I fight for 
pay,” said the German, laconically. “ But 
I am not a fool, and I know the English. 
Ja—that is so.” 

And he disposed himself to sleep, leav- 
ing Cornelius perturbed and wakeful. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GERMAN’S FOOLISHNESS. 


It was on that journey that they came 
to Rieker’s farm, and Hausman first set 
eyes on Grietje, a small matter, but one 
which was to have a curious effect on the 
after-history of many people. Cornelius 
brought him to the farm just at the close 
of the third day of their journey, and both 
were cordially enough welcomed after the 
hospitable fashion of that land. Hausman 
quickly made himself at home, and even 
became friendly with Curtis, though Cor- 
nelius, albeit he had to maintain some 
semblance of outward civility, could not 
bring himself to throw any warmth into 
his greetings of the rooinek—not so much 
because Curtis was one of the hated 
British as because, to Cornelius’s jaun- 
diced vision, he looked on Hilda with the 
eye of love, and the girl shyly returned his 
glances. Not that Reginald had spoken to 
the girl of love, or was even aware that 
he was in love; but the eyes of jealousy 
are sharp, and Cornelius read ominous 
signs in many things which to ordinary in- 
dividuals would have appeared the merest 
trifles. 

Hausman, the German, saw nothing of 
all this, having himself a good-sized row 
to hoe. In occasional conversational frag- 
ments he had learnt that both the girls 
were intensely British, Grietje none the 
less because she was not so outspoken as 
her sister. And Hausman had been fool 
enough to fall in love with Grietje. He 
had wandered about the world for seven- 
and-thirty years, leading a hard, buc- 
caneering sort of a life, meeting many 
people and trusting few, meeting many 
women and trusting none. And now he 
had met his fate in a lonely African farm, 
in the person of a sedate little Anglo- 
Dutch colonist. 

And it was quite useless to swear at him- 
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self and talk of cure. Love is like typhoid 
in that it takes up its residence where it 
will, and no man may say it nay; but it 
is unlike typhoid in that no doctor has 
yet discovered a certain antidote. The 
doctor who does lay hands on that puis- 
sant drug will make a fortune beyond the 
dreams of avarice. There are times when 
even Love is an awful nuisance. 

So the German was bitterly perturbed 
in spirit. 

“The girl or the gold?” he muttered 
—the two days’ visit had extended to five 
—as he paced the short turf which ex- 
tended for some distance from the house 
towards Rieker’s Spruit. “The girl or 
the gold? Let’s put it fair. Here I am 
thirty-seven, soldier of fortune, man of no 
country almost, and these Boers offer me 
a thousand marks a month to train their 
gunners and fifteen hundred while fight- 
ing is going on. They’re bound to be 
beaten if Chamberlain can keep what 
they call the ‘Little England gang’ 
down. But that matters not to me. I 
shall get my pay. and I shall save, say, 
ten thousand marks, or fifteen thousand, if 
Iam lucky. Good! And I may be killed, 
which is but the fortune of war, after all. 
Then I should lose both the girl and the 
gold. I’m afraid you are a fool, Franz 
Hausman.” 

He picked up a handful of stones and 
flung them one by one into the water. 

“T’m a fool the other way, too. What 
have I to do with love? I am thirty-seven, 
and I have fought in four wars, two of 
’em here in South Africa against the 
English. They ’re fools mostly, but they 
always win in the end. What is the use 
of trying to cut down the forest giant 
with a penknife? But whether they lose 
or whether they win, I get my money. 
That isso. And then, would the girl have 
me? I am thirty-seven; she is perhaps 
not twenty yet. Would she have me?” 

He began anew to bombard the spruit 
with its own pebbles. 

“T might ask her;” he muttered. 
“But that is the question—the girl or 
the gold—love or war? Why not the girl 
and the gold—why not love and war? 
But no; I must give up the gold if I get 
the girl. She is too English.” 

A new voice broke in on his meditations, 
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and wheeling round he saw Curtis stand- 
ing a yard or two away. 

“You are in a studious mood, Colonel,” 
Reginald said laughingly. 

“Ay,” replied the German. 
working out a difficult problem.” 

“In mathematics ? ” 

“Ay. I am trying to make two and two 
make four and a half, and a deuce of a job 
it is, too. But if you are for walking, 
Captain Curtis, and have no objection to 
a companion, I am with you.” 

And the two strolled off together. 


CHAPTER V. 
A JEALOUS LOVER. 


They had gone about a quarter of a mile 
when a Kaffir “ boy ” came running after 
them with a message from Piet Rieker to 
the German. 

“Where is he?” asked Hausman. 

” Over there, baas,” replied the Kaffir, 
pointing to a rocky kopje about a couple 
of hundred yards away. 

“T Il rejoin you soon, Curtis,” he said, 
and Reginald went walking on alone, 
thinking of many things, Hilda amongst 
them. 

All at once his meditations were inter- 
rupted, and his sweet imaginings dissi- 
pated to the four winds by a strained 
raucous voice. 

“Stand!” 

Reginald glanced up hastily, to see 
Cornelius Ficks, with folded arms and 
lowering face, direct in his pathway. At 
first he felt minded to knock the young 
Dutchman down, but the angry fit passed 
in a moment, giving place to something 
akin to amusement. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Ficks,” he said, 
smilingly. 

Cornelius slowly drew from his belt a 
revolver which generally reposed there hid- 
den from sight by the short though volu- 
minous skirt of his jacket, and then placed 
both hands behind him. 

“ T said ‘ Good-morning,’ Mr. Ficks,”’ re- 
peated Reginald, half-regretting that he 
had allowed his second thoughts to over- 
master his first impulse. 

“T am going to shoot you, verdommed 
rooinek,” said Cornelius slowly, still with- 
out obvious traces of excitement, save for 


“T am 
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the somber brilliance of his wild and 
bloodshot eyes. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, I am 
sure,” said Reginald smiling, though he 
kept a careful watch on the young Dutch- 
man, ready to spring at his throat at the 
first sign of attack. “I’ve been told it is 
usual with the Boers to take an enemy un- 
awares. Shooting an unarmed man comes 
naturally to you, I dare say.” 

“The men on Majuba were not un- 
armed,” replied Cornelius, for the first 
time quickening his mode of speech. 

“No? Well, I was not there, as it hap- 
pened,” said Reginald, careful to display 
no sign of annoyance at the gibe, though 
the very mention of the name hurt as it 
hurts all soldiers. 

“This is your Majuba,” said Cornelius 
to Reginald, with quite unexpected wit. 

“ Oh! 9 

“Unless,” added Cornelius, reverting 
again to his former measured monotone— 
“unless you will swear here and now that 
Hilda Rieker is nothing to you, and never 
shall be anything.” 

Reginald hesitated perceptibly. He had 
not quite succeeded in analyzing complete- 
ly his real sentiments towards the pretty 
Colonist. But Cornelius gave him no op- 
portunity to reply. 

“She is mine,” he broke in, speaking 
with harsh, rapid utterance. “She was 
mine long before you came here with your 
swagger and airs to turn her head and 
steal her heart from me. Before she shall 
marry a verdommed coward of a rooinek 
I wil] kill you and her too, I will—” 

Just then, with all a Boer’s natural 
“ slimness,” when it comes to a fight and 
the use of a gun, he stepped suddenly back 
a few paces and leveled his weapon at 
Reginald. 

“Swear!” he cried. “Swear or—” 

At this moment there was a sharp report 
and a puff of smoke from a clump of 
bushes some forty yards away on the left, 
and simultaneously as it seemed the Boer’s 
revolver was plucked from his grasp and 
hurled several yards away into the scrub. 
The next moment Hausman, the German, 
came running towards them, covering the 
young Dutchman with his revolver. 

“ What the devil ’s the game? ” he cried, 
as he came running up. 

“ Your friend, Mr. Ficks, has gone sud- 
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denly insane,” drawled Reginald. “I 
would advise ice to the head and a dose of 
cooling medicine. The sun is evidently too 
much for him, or—unless he ’s been drink- 
ing.” 

The German turned to Cornelius. 

“ Well? ” he said sternly. 

“This man and I are foes,” said the 
young Boer gloomily. “ Why did you in- 
terrupt us?” 

“ Foes, are you? Then for God’s sake 
fight him like a gentleman, and not like a 
verdommed Kaffir. Here, Curtis, you can 
have my revolver.” 

“Thank you; but really I have no cause 
of quarrel with the—er—gentleman,” 
drawled Reginald. 

“My turn will come ere long, ver- 
dommed_ rooinek,” hissed Cornelius. 
“There will be another Majuba some 
day.” 

The German glanced hastily at the 
Boer, half-fearing he was going to blurt 
out something about the Great Plot. 

“ As I am not an assassin, you have the 
advantage of me,” said Reginald, in the 
same drawling tone. “ But I understand 
murder is quite a part of the national 
religion of the Transvaal.” 
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“We shall see—we shall meet again,” 
said Cornelius, kneeling down and groping 
about in the long grass for his revolver. 

“T hope so,” said Reginald, genially. 
“T certainly hope we shall meet again—at 
supper, for which, by the way, if we do not 
hasten, we shall be late.” 

And taking the German’s arm, he 
turned towards the house, resuming their 
former conversation at the point whereat 
it had been broken off by the Kaffir boy’s 
message, displaying a tranquillity which 
excited the German’s admiration, al- 
though he did not himself get very easily 
flurried. 

Nor when with a word or two of apology 
they joined the waiting supper-table was 
there any sign in his manner of the experi- 
ence he had gone through. 

But outside Cornelius was striding up 
and down, black and bitter wrath in his 
heart, his hands clenched fast one in the 
other. 

“ O God, if there be a God,” he was cry- 
ing, “let that man and me meet in the day 
of battle—him and me alone—away from 
the eyes of men!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WORK—DON'T SHIRK 


Work — don’t shirk ! 
This world’s the place for work. 


Look where you will, 


On flowering mead, on singing rill, 
Naught idle stands — 
Growing to perfect grace, 


Hasting to fill its place. 


No room on earth for idle hands! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 








AT THE DROPPING-OFF PLACE 


By WILLIAM McLEOD RAINE 


N THE cabin situated on Lot 10, 
Block E, Water Street, Eagle City, 
Alaska, four men were striving to 

wear away the torment-laden, sleepless 
Yukon night. It was twelve o’clock by the 
Waterbury watch which hung on the wall, 
but save for a slight murkiness there was 
no sign of darkness. The mosquitoes 
hummed with a fiendish pertinacity that 
effectually precluded sleep. The thermom- 
eter registered one hundred degrees of tor- 
ture. A thick smoke from four pipes and 
a smudge-fire hung cloudlike over the 
room, but entirely failed to disturb the 
countless pests. 

The torture of the hour fell heavily on 
the four outcasts, and they writhed with 
silent curses and futile nausea of the soul. 
One of them lay on the floor, rolled in his 
blankets, damning the mosquitoes, the 
country, his luck,—anything that he could 
lay a name to. The poor living, the heat, 
lack of sleep, and the endless sunshine had 
worn his nerves to the danger-point. He 
was in that condition in which the merest 
word of his best friend would drive him 
into a rage. By birth he was an English- 
man, though the uncivilized ends of the 
earth had long claimed him for their own. 
He had been a soldier of the Queen in In- 
dia and a beachcomber in tlie South Sea 
islands. He had mined at Ballarat and at 
Cripple Creek. The music-halls of Lon- 
don and the Chinese Quarter in San Fran- 
cisco were alike familiar to him. To-night 
the memories of the past were torturing 
him, and he felt impelled to cry out like 
a whipped boy. 

Another man was sitting on his bunk 
patching his nether garments, whistling 
softly to himself the while. He wore a 
jumper made from a flour-sack with the 
lettering “EXCELSIOR XXX” stretched 
across his breast, like a baseball player. 
The rest of his costume was, for the pres- 
ent, meager; it consisted of a frown. 

Just outside the hut, leaning over a 
camp-stove, was a third man, Grover by 
name. Between two frying-pans, thrust 
into a coals, he was cooking sour-dough 
bread. 


The fourth man was writing to his wife 
back in the States. 

Judged by ordinary standards, they 
were a disreputable lot—dirty, unshaven, 
unkempt. Among them was only one re- 
spectable article of wearing apparel—a 
mackinaw coat, owned by the man writing 
home, who in consequence had been 
dubbed by the Englishman, “ the swagger 
swell.” In point of fact the coat served 
as a dress-suit for any of the men in their 
occasional trips to Dawson. If the rest 
of their clothing was hopelessly nonde- 
script and ragged, at least they had the 
consolation of knowing they were no worse 
than their neighbors. Yet one of them 
—the one patching his mackinaw trousers 
—was in all probability a millionaire. A 
year before he had been a railroad navvy. 
And the cook was a graduate of one of the 
greatest of American colleges. He was a 
clever cook, too, which was much more to 
the point. When one is reduced to bacon, 
beans, and flour, the cuisine possibilities 
are. limited; but Grover was a man of 
imagination, and could produce a greater 
variety than any man in Eagle City. His 
cooking would have reduced a woman to 
despair. 

The writer finished his letter and read 
it over. It was a bright, cheery letter, 
filled with love and hopes for better times 
after he should make his strike. He 
touched with characteristic American hu- 
mor on the life he was leading, and de- 
scribed his companions with genuine 
dramatic ability. The letter gave no hint 
of soul-weariness. 

“ Finished your letter, Wood?” 

“Yes. Been writing her we have a 
blamed good time. Been writing lies to 
keep her from worrying.” 

The man on the floor rolled over with a 
groan. 

“ What ’s the matter, Jones? ” 

“Matter?” he shouted. “ Matter? 
What ain’t the matter? I’m wondering 
why I was such a fool as to come to this 
God-forsaken country. If I stay here 
much longer I ’ll kill somebody,—myself 
or one of you! ” 
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Grover, seating himself in the open 
doorway, took in the bloodshot, sleepless 
eyes and the haggard appearance of the 
man, and mentally agreed that he was 
traveling fast in that direction. There 
was a look in his eyes that might have been 
the beginning of madness. 

“In another month we shall be past 
the worst of it. I don’t believe the mos- 
quitoes are as bad as they were last week,” 
said Grover soothingly. 

Jones felt that the other was treating 
him as he would a sick child, and resented 
it with unspoken rage and grinding teeth. 

“ When the first steamers break through 
the ice the mosquitoes—” 

Jones sprang to his feet in a sullen fury, 
his eyes blazing. The longing for a fight 
was on him, but the pretext was lacking. 
Before he could speak, Wood interrupted. 
The sickness for home was eating his 
heart and had to break through, now that 
the floodgates of speech were opened. 

“ Jones is right,” he said. “The Lord 
made the rest of the earth, and when he 
got through he had some rocks left and 
piled them here, hit or miss, because he 
thought folks had sense enough to stav 
away from here. It’s no white man’s 
country.” 

“It’s a frozen fact that I have n’t slept 
a wink for three nights,” cried Jones. 
“ Half the year it is the eternal cold, and 
the other half it is infernal heat and 
mosquitoes.” 

Grover shrugged his shoulders and 
began to hum “ The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner.” His selection appeared to be un- 
fortunate. 

“ Drop it!” cried Wood. “ Do the peo- 
ple in hell sing about heaven?” Then 
he continued a little shamefacedly, “ It is 
all very well for you Grover; but I’ve 
got a wife and two little kids down in 
God’s country. If you’ve got to sing, 
sing something else. You make me home- 
sick.” 

“Well, I’m a little that way myself,” 
remarked the millionaire, holding his 
trousers out before him and viewing the 
artistic patch critically, his head slewed 
round a little to one side. “ But I never 
knew you to kick before, and thought you 
did n’t mind it, Wood.” 

“Did you?” cried the other bitterly. 
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“ Well, Ido. A man may be sick without 
shouting about it all the time. And I’m 
sick—damn sick. I haven’t sat down 
once in the last six weeks to these soggy 
beans and sour bread without thinking 
what a fool I was to come. Good 
Lord!” he groaned, “I might have 
been sleeping in a bed tonight—a 
bed with springs and a soft mattress; 
nothing to do but reach out my hand to 
touch my wife, and the kids in a crib not 
three feet away from me. I might have 
got up to-morrow morning and eaten eggs 
for breakfast and beefsteak that your teeth 
sink into. I might have had strawberries 
and cream from my own ranch. But the 
best was n’t good enough for me. O no! 
I wanted the earth, hooped round with a 
barb-wire fence or handed me on a silver 
platter. Think of it, men! Down in the 
States they are eating peas and beans— 
fresh beans, not this moldy mess—and 
cabbages and corn, and strawberries and 
watermelons—no, watermelons are n’t 
ripe yet, but bottled beer is on tap all the 
year round.” . 

“You two fellows had better run down 
to the States for the summer. The mag- 
nate and I will stay and look after things,” 
said Grover gravely. 

“That ’s right.. I’ve been roughing it 
twenty years and don’t mind it much,” 
acquiesced the millionaire tailor. 

“T’m no more a chechocho than you 
fellows,” Jones responded. “I’ve worked 
as long hours and risked as much and lived 
as hard. I’ve worked all winter under- 
ground and asked no odds of anybody. 
You have never heard me squealing for 
the windlass end, I reckon. But I’m sick 
of it. By God! if it were not for my 
mother I ’d a 

He set his teeth with a click and an 
expression on his face that was not good to 
see. It was as if the veil had been lifted 
and his soul stood naked for a moment. 

“You’re all right, Jones. But you 
two fellows have a touch of fever. There 
really is n’t any reason why you should n’t 
go home for the summer,” continued 
Grover, noting the look which had swept 
over the face of the other man when he 
let the bars down. A man does not look 
like that unless he has thought of hari- 
kari, 
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“You make me weary,” cried Wood. 
“T’m not going home till I make a strike, 
if I stay till 1 rot.” 

“T ll tell you where I wish I was,” said 
the Englishman, harping on. “I wish I 
was in Frisco. I’d have a new rig-out, 
swell as they make *em,—patent-leather 
shoes, ice-cream pants, gaudy necktie, and 
a billycock to top off with. My word! 
then I’d get a girl! You bet she would 
be a high-flyer, and we would go together 
to a  feed-shop—best in town. It 
would n’t be beans and bacon I’d order. 
I’d have oyster stew and hot tamales to 
start the show, then go down the line and 
finish off with champagne fizz—in buckets, 
mind you. Then we would go down to the 
Cliff House and listen to the bands play, 
and see the what-d ’ye-call-’em-scopes that 
shows moving pictures. There’d likely 
be thousands of people moving about and 
electric lights galore. Gad! but we ’d have 
a boat and sail out on the bloomin’ Pacific 
while the band played ‘ Mandalay’ and 
‘Tommy Atkins’ !” and Jones broke into 
boisterous song :— 


Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud — 

What they called the Great Gawd Budd — 

Plucky lot she cared for idols when I 
Kissed her where she stud! 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old flotilla lay,— 


Then as if there were no break in the 
song :— 


But that’s all shore be’ind me—long ago an’ 
fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no ’buses runnin’ from the 

Bank to Mandalay. 


“T used to be a ‘Tommy’ myself, ye 
know. It would be a balmy, velvet time 
I’d have. I’d paint the town red P. D. Q. 
My word!” He ended with a long-drawn 
sigh and fell into ecstatic reverie, and 
Wood took up the burden of speech :— 

“T believe you. Guess we’d all blow 
ourselves one way or another. I’d stop 
at Seattle and go round to some bank and 
eash up my chips. Then I’d clean out 
some toy-shop for the kids and get my wife 
the best dress I could find. After that I’d 
eharter a special boat and go across the 
lake—Lake Washington, you know—to 
my ranch. I reckon they’d never quit 
hugging me, those blame little kids.” And 
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the man drew a deep breath that was more 
than half a sob. “Gee! but I’d like to 
see little old, hilly Seattle again, with its 
dirty water-front and its six-month rains! 
But what’s the use of talking? D’ye 
spose Dives enjoyed seeing Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom ?” concluded Wood, laps- 
ing into silence and holding himself in 
tightly. 

All this proved too much for the 
millionaire, and he now took up. the strain. 
“T’ll take Denver in mine,” said he, wav- 
ing his nether garment excitedly. “I’ve 
railroaded and mined there twenty years, 
and it ’s the best State there is. You can’t 
tell the truth about it without lying. 
There ’s a saloon on Arapahoe Street that 
used to be my headquarters. I know all 
the boys about town, and I guess I would 
be strictly in it. You can get more fun 
for your money in Denver than in any 
town I know. I’d go up to the First 
National Bank, just as I am in these 
duds 

“Then you’d be arrested,” broke in 
Grover; “ for e 

“Shut up! You know what I mean. 
I’d wear this same old mackinaw suit. 
I’d tell the cashier I wanted to deposit 
some money, and he’d say ‘ How much?’ 
Then I ’d say, kinder casual like, ‘ Well, I 
have n’t counted it—about a million, I 
guess—or maybe two. It’s down at the 
express-office. Youll need several teams 
to get it up.’ He’d size up my duds and 
think I was crazy, or maybe only drunk. 
About that time I ’d hand out the express 
receipt, and if that did n’t paralyze him it 
would be because he was lightning-proof. 
I think I see him wilt.” 

“What would you do, Grover?” asked 
Wood. 

“Take a Turkish bath first thing; next 
have some clothes made by a decent tailor. 
Then I would run on to my class reunion 
at old Yale. After that id 

The figure of a man blocked the door- 
way—a man in new brown boots laced up 
his legs, new mackinaw suit, new broad 
hat, in fact a brand new man just off the 
St. Michaels boat. Not a tear or a rip 
about him—chechocho written all over 
him from head to foot. 

“Good evening, or perhaps I’d better 
say, ‘Good-night,’” he began jauntily. 




















At the Dropping-Off Place 


“TJ just came up from St. Michaels. Our 
boat is stuck on a sand-bar five miles down, 
so [ and another fellow rowed up.” 

“The deuce you did!” 

Imagine Livingstone when Stanley first 
showed on the horizon, and you have some 
conception of what it meant to these out- 
casts to see a face fresh from civilization. 
For seven months they had been cut off 
from news of the outside world, and here 
was a man fresh from the States, as if 
sent especially by Providence to enlighten 
them. 

They began promptly, forgetting every- 
thing around them and asking a thousand 
questions about the war, about politics, 
about crops,—anything and everything 
they could think of. Then they made him 
sing the latest songs over and over until 
they had caught the air and learned the 
words. He promised them some old maga- 
zines he had on board. They had been 
restricted to a tattered copy of the Bible 
and a fragment of “The Origin of 
Species” for twelve months, so they 
naturally hailed him as a public bene- 
factor. They made him talk—talk—talk ! 
At first he enjoyed it; then it bored him; 
finally he rebelled. 

“ Say, have you fellows got anything to 
eat?” he asked. “ There’s nothing worth 
eating on the boat—nothing but canned 
goods and truck. You don’t know what 
hardship is until you take the St. Michaels 
River trip.” 

“T presume that’s so,” said Grover, 
never twitching a muscle. “ Well, you are 
through that hardship now, thank Heav- 
en! You shall have a good square meal 
to start with—the best we have got.” 

They put it before him. He looked in 
pained surprise at the musty beans, the 
soggy bread, the fat bacon, and then 
asked for coffee. 

“Have n’t had any for two months,” 
said Jones. 

“Tea, then.” 

Grover shook his head. “ Not in stock.” 

“ But is this what you eat every day?” 

“Yes. I thought it would be a pleasant 
change for you from the canned stuff on 
the boat.” 
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“T don’t believe I’m hungry after all,” 
he said at last. 

They shouted with laughter and 
stamped up and down and slapped each 
other’s backs in an ecstasy of joy till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. They had 
had their revenge. They, who had en- 
dured the horrors of the trail, the dangers 
of the river with its cafions and its rapids, 
the hardship of a Klondike winter in the 
frozen North, with its stampedes over 
snow-clad mountains, its arduous work in 
ihe frozen ground, and its poor food and 
wretched shelter,—they, who had risked 
death from drowning, from fever, from 
starvation, from freezing,—they had been 
told by a dapper young clerk from the 
States, with the creases not yet out of his 
trousers, that they did not know what 
hardship was! It was too good! 

he newcomer interrupted their laugh- 
ter to make inquiries as to how far Ladue’s 
claim was from Dawson. 

““T mean to stake out one near his,” 
he said. “It stands to reason that some 
of those around must be as rich as his.” 

His profound penetration sent Jones 
off in another shout of laughter. Grover 
explained that every river claim wiihin 
fifty mles of Ladue’s had been staked 
long ago. 

“That can’t be! The company told me 
there were plenty to be had.” 

“ Of course the steamboat company told 
you that. These companies are the biggest 
liars on the face of this frozen earth. We 
tell you that there aren’t any to be had 
near his.” 

“Tt may be to your interest to tell me 
that,” he said stiffly. 

“ All right, my son. No teacher like ex- 
perience. Better go and see. You'll be 
a wiser man in a couple of weeks. My 
word!” And Jones flung himself on his 
bunk, threw out his arms and legs, and 
kicked in a frenzy of appreciation of what 
was before the new-comer. 

At this moment a whistle blew, and the 
inhabitants of Eagle City adjourned en 
masse to the banks of the Yukon; for an 
echo of this wicked but delightful world 
was coming up the river to meet them in 
the form of a shallow river flathoat. 











THE SALE OF SOOY YET 


THE STORY OF A MODERN 


DELILAH 


By MARGUERITE STABLER 


HE See Yups were the strongest 
tong on the Coast, and Man Toy 
was the strongest See Yup in the 

tong; consequently the name of Man Toy 
was a menace to all contrary-minded 
Chinamen and not a few white devils. 
Many were the stories current among the 
“Chinatown Squad” anent Man Toy’s 
far-reaching autocracy, and many of his 
private undertakings were winked at in 
consequence thereof. 

There were sundry dark passageways in 
Toy’s neighborhood where coolies of rival 
tongs had met with a mysterious end, but 
their taking-off was never left to Toy’s 
credit, for when interrogated by one of 
the “ Squad,” “ Who is this man? When 
did you last see him alive? How did he 
meet his. death? ” he wouid fix a meaning 
look between the eyes of his interlocutor 
and say,—“I do not know; I can not 
tell,”’—whereupon the “ Squad ” promptly 
reported to their chief, “ We do not know; 
we can not tell.” And when called before 
the Police Court Man Toy would swear 
an oath—swear it on the holy head of a 
bantam cock, that he knew nothing about 
the dead man’s end. So the mysteries 
remained mysteries, and Man Toy’s sway 
had been strengthened, and the rival 
tongsmen were always quiet in his vicinity. 

But now upon Toy’s shoulders began to 
fall the weight of years, and in his mind 
began to gather dreams of a peaceful close 
to his eventful life. His thoughts turned 
longingly to a domestic hearthstone, and 
he cast about him vaguely for a divinity 
to preside thereover. She must be good, 
she must be beautiful—oh! very, very 
beautiful !—with the tender dewy grace of 
youth. Ah! and she must know how to 
decoct savory dishes, too; for of what use 
is any woman, beautiful or otherwise, if 
she can not cook? And in return for 
these two trifling requirements Toy could 
give her a position of supremacy over 
every other Chinese woman on the Coast, 


and also embroidered garments and 
precious jewels, and that, of course, is as 
much as any woman ever wants. 

Sooy Yet was to be sold in June. She 
had been born and reared for that purpose, 
and all her training and education had 
tended to that end. She accepted the fact 
stolidly, and would have told you herself 
that if you bought her now you might get 
her for three hundred dollars, but if you 
waited until June you would have to pay 
three hundred and fifty. 

Sooy was not beautiful. That was the 
reason the price had to be put so low. 
Neither was she gentle and winsome as all 
women should be. Her nose had not the 
required flatness, her eyes had not the 
proper bias cut, her lips were not soft and 
pudgy, and altogether she was not of the 
approved “ guinea-pig” type. In fact, by 
the Chinese standard, she was very ugly 
in features and in disposition. But some- 
where in Sooy’s dwarfed little nature 
there lurked a latent trait that had come 
down, by some freak of destiny, through 
the female line of her house,—a natural 
love for barter and trade,—and she knew 
a good bargain when she saw it. Conse- 
quently the possibility that she might have 
to be knocked down at a sacrifice on that 
fateful day in June had begun to weigh 
heavily on her mind. Perhaps the Ameri- 
can girl’s ambition to marry rich and the 
desire of the Sooy class to bring a good 
price have their origin in the same motive 
or sentiment. 

Times had been getting harder right 
along, and values were steadily falling in 
everything, but Sooy kept her hopes up 
by the reflection that June was only three 
months away. Inquiries had not at any 
time been very brisk, although she was 
frequently displayed in her father’s 
restaurant. There had been a laundry- 
man, a cook, and an abalone-vender who 
had come to negotiate with Chin Wo, the 
restaurant-keeper ; but to his great chagrin 
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the first impression had not been favorable 
and they had gone their ways to find wives 
elsewhere. 

When at last Sooy heard that the great 
Man Toy had come to open negotiations 
with old Chin Wo for his daughter, her 
features hardened into a cast of fell deter- 
mination. Such a settlement as this was 
beyond her wildest dreams, for this might 
possibly raise her selling price to four 
hundred dollars, or even four hundred and 
fifty by careful management. But her ex- 
perience with the other suitors convinced 
her that the proceedings must not be car- 
ried on in the same way. 

Sooy was keenly alive to the fact that 
she was not beautiful, and that if Man 
Toy once saw her before the negotiations 
with her father were closed he would 
probably go the way of the laundryman, 
cook, and abalone-vender, so she deter- 
mined that this should be avoided at any 
cost. A yellow woman has no soul to speak 
of—that is, she is not supposed to have—so 
if she persists in going ahead and culti- 
vating preferences and plans of her own 
she breaks with the traditions, and has no 
one to blame but herself when she gets 
into trouble, as of course she will. A well- 
brought-up Chinese girl is expected to 
have no more volition than a barnacle and 
to attach herself cheerfully and contented- 
ly to whatever spot her fate may cast her 
upon, without questioning the reasonable- 
ness of destiny. Sooy, however, did not 
so readily consent to leave her future to 
the unaided working of fate. And she was 
equal to the emergency, for her lack of 
personal attractiveness was more than 
balanced by that most unwholesome and 
unnatural attribute in any woman, yellow 
or white,—brains. 

Chin Wo’s restaurant was in gala attire 
the night Man Toy had accepted an invita- 
tion to dine there. Twinkling Chinese 
lanterns of every hue and shape were 
strung from door to window and from 
window back to door in bewildering pro- 
fusion: some large and round that looked 
like globes of blue fish swimming in red 
water, others small and fanshaped, or 
square with little purple trees and tall 
green people; but they all bobbed merrily 
to each other in the wind as if they were 
glad to meet again after having been 
packed away in the dark a whole year. 
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When Man Toy entered the room the 
little groups at the different tables dropped 
their chop-sticks and looked after him, 
wondering what the sign might be in his 
dropping in at this acknowledged rendez- 
vous of highbinders. But without noti- 
cing the glances that were turned his way 
he sauntered down to the farthest table 
and seated himself with a disdainful 
grunt. Old Chin swayed and salaamed 
in obsequious anxiety that the great See 
Yup might be served fittingly, for he, a 
Gam On tongsman, knew the value of the 
friendship of the See Yups. 

At that farthest end of the restaurant, 
behind a screen somewhere, a soft little 
voice sang a tender song about moonlight 
streaming over rice-fields and trees of blue 
wistaria. The air was pleasing—to the 
Chinese taste—and as Toy listened he fell 
to keeping time with the music, which 
grew slower and slower, while a pair of 
evil little almond eyes was watching him. 
Finally the other diners began to leave 
until the room was quite deserted, while 
Man Toy was still being served with livers 
and leeks accompanied by the peculiar 
odors that hang over a table of Chinese 
foods. Toy meanwhile was chuckling over 
the thought that his sagacity had prompt- 
ed him to seek out the daughter of a 
restaurant-keeper to preside over his own 
hearthstone, for of a surety she must 
understand something of her father’s 
craft, and a vision of long complacent 
years regaled with toothsome viands un- 
rolled itself before him. When the second 
plate was brought him the evil eyes smiled 
as the wicked little hand dropped some 
green crystals into it as it went by. That 
was all; but when, a few moments later, 
Toy essayed to rise he found his head was 
several times too large for his tottering 
legs to support. Then quickly, as Man 
Toy the Great plunged forward, the song 
behind the screen ended with a startled 
cry, and Sooy sprang to help him. Her 
little hands were deft and cool on his fore- 
head and she cunningly drew from her 
sleeve a harmless-looking lotion which she 
poured upon his head, especially about and 
even into his eyes. All that night the fire 
in his head spun rockets and pinwheels 
before his eyes, and in his delirium he 
called incessantly for the cool hands that 
had first soothed him. So the cool little 
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hands faithfully applied the lotion which 
destroyed his power of sight, and the soft 
low voice sang on about the moonlight on 
the rice-fields. 

Toy had never considered the possibility 
of a woman with brains; so while he did 
not cease to curse the evil day this fate 
had overtaken him and the pain-devils that 
crowded his head and the little fire-fiends 
that danced before his eyes, his heart 
turned gratefully toward the owner of the 
hands that had applied the cooling lotion 
upon his burning head, and the voice that 
sung the rice-field song. And so his mind 
grew calm again under the soothing in- 
fluence of a confused dream of moonlit 
rice-fields, cool hands, and sumptuous din- 
ners, and he resolved that the dream 
should come to pass. 

But when Man Toy came to close his 
negotiations for Sooy Yet’s cool hands, 
congratulating himself the while upon his 
farsighted wisdom in discerning her rare 
qualities before he had ever seen her, he 
found a sudden change in the attitude of 
old Chin and a quite unwonted coyness on 
the part of the little yellow maid. Chin 
prayed to be released from his bargain; 
he could not bring himself to part with his 
lovely daughter. Man Toy had never seen 
her; the evil fate of darkness had over- 
taken him before he had ever looked upon 
her, else he might be able to understand 
her father’s reluctance in giving up his 
beautiful Sooy, and for such a paltry price 
too. Even the magic touch of her fingers 
in driving away the pain-devils was surely 
worth more than the few miserable hun- 
dreds he had offered. 

Meantime, while the negotiations 
pended, Man Toy sat in outer darkness 
with no one to sing to him and no one to 


pour the cooling lotion on his head, and as 
the days dragged themselves out the desire 
for Sooy grew stronger and the need of her 
ministering hands more insistent, until, 
by dint of much haggling, promoted by 
the wily one herself, poor Toy was ready 
to multiply his offer many fold, especially 
since his misfortunes brought loss of pres- 
tige. A great consternation filled: the 
minds of the See Yups when Man Toy’s 
fate was learned; but a blind man has no 
place in the intertong polity, and to 
another, a man of large capacity, the 
mantle of leadership fell. And so, driven 
by loneliness, pain, and grief over the de- 
sertion of his tongsmen, Man Toy closed 
the negotiations for Sooy’s precious hands, 
counting three thousand dollars into Chin 
Wo’s dirty palm. 

The bill of sale will go down in the 
annals of Sooy’s house as a record of the 
fabulous price she brought because of her 
transcendent beauty, and will insure 
her the worship of generations yet to 
come as the most popular ancestor of her 
line. 

And Man Toy sits bent over a tiny bra- 
sier, shorn of all his power, but serene in 
the consciousness that his beautiful wife 
is always near him. He keeps his doors 
guarded day and night, fearing some one 
may become infatuated with her and try 
to steal her, while Sooy, with the evil light 
still in her eyes, occasionally prepares a 
dose of the destroying lotion to pour into 
his eyes, for fear he may some day recover 
his sight, and applies it with her cool little 
hand as she sings her moonlight-rice-field 
song. And Man Toy, unused to the ways 
of women, leans back on his mat with a 
contented sigh and calls her the Chinese 
for “ My Pearl of Great Price.” 

















JACK LONDON 


By NINETTA EAMES 


HE Managing Editor, manuscript in 
hand, came briskly forth from the 
inner sanctum and faced his asso- 

ciate, a flush of interest in his eyes: 
“ Have you read this story—‘* The Man on 
Trail,’ by some one who signs himself 
‘Jack London’ ?—nom de plume, of 
course ! ”, 

“No. Why, what’s the matter with 
it?” The Associate Editor raised a re- 
luctant glance from the proof he was cor- 
recting. 

“Well, it’s strong—something out of 
the common. I wish you would look it 
over and see if you can’t crowd it into the 
next form—ought to have appeared in 
the Christmas issue.” 

VOL. Xxxv — 27 


The Associate Editor, grudging the 
time, began a hurried reading of the 
manuscript. Ten minutes later he was 
looking very much alive as he hastily re- 
folded the sheets, scrawled a line on the 
back and called to the office boy who was 
lazily snapping beans at a fly, “ Take this 
to the printer. No time to lose! ” 

Thus “The Man on Trail” was duly 
given place in the January OVERLAND 
Montuy of 1899, and theré was no dis- 
senting voice on the staff when the Mana- 
ging Editor declared the story to be in the 
front rank of vivid and _ picturesque 
realism. Shortly after its publication he 
had a call from the author, a young man 
plainly dressed and of modest and even 
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boyish appearance. He had with him a 
second story, “ The White Silence,” one of 
the best of a series of eight Arctic tales 
classed under the general title of “The 
Son of the Wolf,” and published there- 
after in consecutive numbers of the OVEk- 
LAND. 

To this magazine, therefore, is due the 
introduction of Jack London to the read- 
ing public, and not long afterwards his 
stories, which dealt mainly with Alaskan 
fact and fiction, began to appear in various 
standard publications throughout the West 
and East. 

“Jack London” proves to be no 
adroitly chosen pseudonym, but the name 
a fortuitous fate bestowed upon the sub- 
ject of this sketch at his birth. His father, 
John London, a nomadic trapper, scout, 
and frontiersman, in 1873 came to San 
Francisco, where Jack, the youngest of ten 
half brothers and sisters, was born Janu- 
arv 12, 1876. “Once I essayed a climb 
among the branches of the family tree,” 
he writes in answer to a query from an 
Eastern publisher, “and traced both pa- 
rental lines back to American residence 
prior to the Revolution. On my mother’s 
side, I wound up with ‘ Priest ’ Jones, one 
of the first settlers in Ohio; on my father’s 
side I followed to the lineal branch in New 
Jersey which later on removed to Pennsyl- 
vania soon after Braddock’s defeat. In 
four generations of my progenitors I dis- 
covered the mingled strains of six nation- 
alities—English, Welsh, Dutch, Swiss, 
and German.” 

With this backing of sturdy ancestral 
stock, it is no marvel that young Jack 
proved his mastery over environment. He 
seems, indeed, to be endowed with the 
executive and resistant force that enables 
a man not only to withstand untoward 
circumstances, but to shape them unti- 
mately to his own ends. To use his own 
simple hyperbole, “I have just been sort 
of hammering around in the dark till I 
knocked holes through, here and there, 
and caught glimpses of the daylight.” 

These heralding day-gleams were the 
lad’s compensation in a life cramped and 
embittered by omnipresent poverty. The 
spring of a higher, ampler living was at 
the root of his consciousness, and he 
turned instinctively and inevitably toward 
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literature, his imagination and feeling 
drawing out the romance of surround- 
ings which to others appeared mean and 
commonplace. 

“ All things interest me,” he says; “ the 
world is so very good.” This innate and 
loving appreciation of universal nature 
and of man is, in fact, a marked character- 
istic of Jack London, and has stood him 
in good stead through years of sordid toil 
and hardship. 

Up to his ninth year he spent a some- 
what joyous childhood on California 
ranches, his chief pleasure the books that 
fell into his hands—Trowbridge’s works 
for boys, Captain Cook’s voyages, Paul 
du Chaillu’s travels, Rip Van Winkle, and 
occasionally a “Seaside Library” novel 
borrowed from some farm hand. Then 
followed the moving of the family into 
Oakland, where the boy first had access to 
a free library—an inestimable privilege 
to one with his insatiate love of reading. 

After school hours he sold newspapers 
on the streets, and not infrequently did 
battle to establish his right of route. An 
instance of the kind, told by an old neigh- 
bor of the Londons, is illustrative not only 
of Jack’s grit and courage at thirteen, but 
of a certain phlegm and philosophic justice 
in his father. Jack had borne innumerable 
petty affronts from a sixteen-year-old boy 
until patience was exhausted and he re- 
solved to fight it out. Accordingly, at 
their next encounter the two fell to blows, 
Jaék cool and determined as one pre- 
destined to conquer, and his antagonist 
swelling with the surface pride and arro- 
gance of the bully. For more than two 
hours they stuck to it manfully, neither 
winning a serious advantage over the 
other. The neighbor watcher thought it 
time to put a stop to the pommeling, and 
ran to the London cottage, where she 
found the old man sunning himself on the 
doorstep. 

“QO. Mr. London.” she cried, “ Jack’s 
been fighting for hours! Do come and 
stop it!” 

He composedly returned, “Is my boy 
fighting fair?” 

“Yes, sir: he is.” 

He nodded, his pleased eyes twinkling: 
“An t’other one—is he fighting fair? ” 

*“ Yes,—leastwise it looks so.” 
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“ Well, let “em alone. There don’t seem 
no call to interfere.” 

That this placidity did not argue in- 
difference was seen by the father’s appear- 
ing a few minutes later on the field of 
action. He did nothing, however; only 
pulled steadily at his pipe and looked on, 
one of a motley ring of spectators. Jack’s 
opponent was getting winded and _be- 
thought him of a subterfuge. 
He gave a blow and then threw 
himself on the ground, knowing 
that Jack would not hit him 
when he was down. The latter 
suw his little game, and when it 
was thrice repeated, struck low 
with a telling punch on the chin 
of his falling adversary. 

There was a yell of “ Foul 
blow!” from the two younger 
brothers of the vanquished pugi- 
iist, and the elder, an overgrown 
boy of fifteen, sprang red-hot into 
the circle and demanded satisfac- 
tion. Jack, panting and holding 
to his swollen wrist (that last 
blow of his had strained the ten- 
dons), pranced into position and 
fired back the answer, “ Come on! 
I'll lick you too! ” 

It was observed that his father 
forgot to smoke during the spirit- 
ed tussle that ensued, though he 
said never aword even when Jack, 
dripping gore and sweat, drew off 
victorious from his prostrate foe 
only to face the third brother, a 
lad of his own age. Him he 
downed with a single thrust of his 
fist, for his blood was up and he 
felt cordial to himself and invin- 
cibly confident in his strength te 
overcome a host of irate brothers 

Then it was that John London, 
bright of eye and smiling, took a 
gentle grip of his son’s arm and 
marched him in triumph from 
the field. 

Between school hours and work Jack 
found time to pore over books of history, 
poetry, and fiction. and to nurse the secret 
wish to become a writer. He was gradu- 
ated from the Oakland grammar school at 
fourteen and a few months later drifted 
into an adventurous life ‘longshore. Here 
he shared the industries and pastimes of 


the marine population, huddled along the 
water-front, taking his chances at salmon- 
fishing, oyster pirating, schooner-sailing, 
and other bay-faring ventures, never hold- 
ing himself aloof when comrades were 
awake, but when they slept turning to his 
book with the avidity of a mind athirst for 
knowledge. 

About this period of his life his sympa- 
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thies and emotions were deeply stirred by 
the wrongs inflicted upon the laboring 
classes, and with youthful fervor he took 
up their defense, haranguing the crowds 
nightly in the plaza and urging upon them 
the necessity of social and political recon- 
struction. He became known in Bav 
whereabouts as “the boy socialist.” and 
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more than one of his street-hearers looked 
upon him as a kind of secular evangelist. 

When he was seventeen, young London 
shipped before the mast on a sealing 
schooner which cruised to Japan and up 
the north coast to the Russian side of the 
Bering Sea. An admirer of the youth’s 
indomitable pluck and fearlessness relates 
the following incident, which occurred the 
first week of the voyage out: Our sailor- 
man one day sat on his bunk weaving a 
mat of rope-yarn when he was gruffly 
accosted by a burly Swede taking his turn 
at “ peggy-day ” (a fo’castle term, signify- 
ing a sailor’s day fr. ~eaning off the 
meals, washing up the dishes, and filling 
the slush-lamps), a part of which disagree- 
able tasks the man evidently hoped to bull- 
doze the green hand into doing for him. 

“ Here, you landlubber,” he bawled with 
an oath, “fill up the molasses! You eat 
the most of it!” 

Jack, usually the most amiable of the 
hands, bristled at his roughness; _ besides, 
he had vivid memories of his first and only 
attempt to eat the black, viscous stuff 
booked “ molasses ” on the fo’castle bill of 
fare, and so indignantly denied the charge. 

“T never taste it. *T ’aint fit for a hog! 
It’s your day to grub; so do it yourself.” 

Not a messmate within hearing of the 
altercation but pictured disaster to this 
beardless, undersized boy ! 

Jack’s defiant glance again dropped to 
his mat, and he quietly went on twisting 
the yarn. At this the sailor, both arms 
heaped with dishes, swore the harder an« 
threatened ‘blood-curdling consequences if 
he were not obeyed; but Jack kept silence, 
his supple hands nimbly intent on the rope 
strands, though the tail of his eye took 
note of his enemy. 

Another threat, met by exasperating in- 
difference, and the incensed Swede 
dropped the coffee-pot to give a back- 
handed slap on the boy’s curled mouth. 
The instant after iron-hard knuckles 
struck squarely between the sailor’s eyes, 
followed by the crash of crockery. The 
Swede, choking with rage, made a lunge 
at Jack with a sledge-hammer fist. but 
the latter dodged, and like a flash vaulted 
to the ruffian’s back, his fingers knitting 
in the fellow’s throat-pipes. He bellowed 


and charged like a mad bull. and with 
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every frenzied jump, Jack’s head ‘Was a 
battering-ram against the deck-beams. 
Down crashed the slush-lamp and the 
lookers-on drew up their feet in the bunks 
to make room for the show; they saw 
what the Swede did not—that Jack was 
getting the worst of it. His eyes bu!ged 
horribly and his face streamed blood, but 
he only dug his fingers deeper into that 
flesh-padded larynx and yelled through 
his shut teeth, “* Will you promise to let 
ime alone? Eh—will you promise? ” 

The Swede, tortured and purple in the 
face, gurgled an assent, and when that 
viselike grip on his throat loosened, reeled 
and stumbled to his knees like a felled 
bullock. ‘The sa‘lors, jamming their wa) 
through a wild utter of food and broken 
dishes, crowded around the jubilant hero 
of the hour with friendly offers of assist- 
ance, and a noticeable increase of respect 
in their tone and manner. Thence on Jack 
had his “ peggy-day” like the rest, his 
mates risking no further attempt to take 
advantage of his youth and inexperience. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
our young tar made a way for himself 
where ways are hard at the best. Never- 
theless, Wack did not take specially to a 
seafaring life. and not long after we find 
him again in Oakland, plunging with 
characteristic ardor into the. study of 
sociology and economics. Not satisfied 
with a theoretical understanding of the 
problems involved in socialistic reforms, 
like Josiah Flint, he took to the road, liv- 
ing for months the life of a tramp, and 
learning by hard knocks the true import 
of the survival of the fittest under exist- 
ing economic conditions. 

Speaking of the outcome of this practi- 
cal test, Mr. London says: “ The months 
I spent on the road bred in me a perma- 
nent interest in the institutions of man 
both from an economic and an ethical 
standpoint. Among other things I learned 
that society is an organism, the inertia of 
the masses profound, and the evolution of 
institutions a slow and painful process. 
Like every normal man who has thoughi 
along these lines, I learned to temper my 
radicalism, and was helped in this by a 
deeper inquiry into the science of evolu- 
tion as taught by a host of writers. 
Herbert Spencer in the lead. I am still 
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a socialist, but an evolved product, possess- 
ing a faith in humanity equaled only by a 
conception of its frailties and faults.” 

Though his tramp life mellowed and 
broadened his views, it in no wise lessened 
his zeal to better the conditions of the 
masses. He joined the Oakland section of 
the Socialist Labor Party, and was the 
first of their number to be arrested for 
violating the ordinance regulating public 
speaking on the streets. When the case 
came to trial he defended himself with 
dignity and logic, and was forthwith ac- 
quitted. About this time he returned to 
study, entering the Oakland High School 
and completing the first year’s course. 
Then, to save time and money, he took up 
lessons at home, cramming a two years’ 
curriculum into three months, when he 
passed the examination to enter the State 
University at Berkeley. 

Unfortunately his college course was 
limited to his freshman year, finances 
obliging him to turn-to at the familiar 
grind. This was in *97, and impelled by 
the promise of gold and adventure Jack 
London was among the first to join the 
fall rush to the Klondike. He was among 
the few doughty Argonauts who at this 
season made it over the Chilcoot Pass, the 
great majority waiting for spring. As 
charges were forty-three cents per pound 
for carrying supplies a distance of thirty 
miles, from salt water to fresh, he packed 
his thousand-pound outfit, holding his 
own with the strongest and most ex- 
perienced in the party. 

And here in the still white world of the 
North, where nature makes the most of 
every vital throb that resists her cold, and 
man learns the awful significance an 
emphasis of Arctic life and action, young 
London came consciously into his heritage. 
He would write of these—the terrorizing 
simplicity of an Alaskan landscape, its 
great peaks bulging with century-piled 
snows, its woods rigid, tense, and voiced 


by the frost like strained catgut; the 
fierce howls of starving wolf-dogs; the 


tracks of the dog-teams marking the lonely 
trail; but more than all else, the human 
at the North Pole. 

Thus it would seem that his actual de- 
velopment as a writer began on the trail. 
though at the time he set no word to paper, 
not even jottings by the way in a note- 
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book. A tireless brooding on the wish to 
write shaped his impulse to definite pur- 
pose, but outwardly he continued to share 
the interests and labors of his companion 
prospectors. 

After a year spent in that weirdly pic- 
turesque but hazardous life, he succumbed 
to scurvy, and, impatient of the delay of 
homebound steamers, he and two camp- 
mates decided to embark in an open boat 
for the Bering Sea. The three according]; 
made the start midway in June, and the 
voyage turned out to be a memorably 
novel and perilous one—nineteen hundred 
miles of river travel in nineteen days! 
They passed the old post of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Speaking of the after- 
journey, Mr. London says :— 

“Tt was more like an enchanted land 
teaming with paradoxes. Despite our far 
northerly latitude we gasped for breath 
in the midday heat of those Arctic skies. 
At midnight we panted on top of our 
blankets, the red-disked sun poised like 
a ball of blood above the northern horizon. 
The strange beauty and fascination of 
those noonday nights! We were drifting. 
alwavs drifting with the stream, now 
slipping down a narrow-channel whose 
wooded shores seemed to meet overhead, 
now flashing into the open where a hun- 
dred streams converge to form the mighty 
river, and then again the diverging chan- 
nel, the overhanging forest, the smell of 
the land, and the damp warmth of the 
vegetation! And above all, the hum of 
life gushing into song, which slowly 
swelled to a dull roar and then died away, 
cadencing to silence. Not a sound as we 
rounded a tail of bar, disturbing a solitary 
crane in its ghostly reveries. Then a 
partridge drums in the forest, an ow! hoots 
from some gloomy recess, and a raven 
croaks gutturally overhead. Suddenly the 
wild cry of a loon sweeps across a glassy 


stretch of river. awakening myriad 
answers. The woods at the call burst into 
music. ‘Tree-squirrels play upon half a 


dozen instruments at once, robins open 
their full, rich throats, and blackbirds 
shri!ly chorus to the sharply marked time 
of the woodpecker. The pure treble of the 
song-birds at last merges into the quick 
crescendo of wild fowl haunting the adja- 
cent swamps. 

“ \ moment’s lull and a moose lunges 
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noisily as he takes to the water to rid him- 
self of the mosquitoes. The sound causes 
an electric stir aboard, and all hands 
spring for our arms—an ax and one gun 
loaded with bird-shot. We are drifting 
at five miles an hour, and Thorson is 
steering. We know the gun is worthless 
at such long range, but the boat is too big 
and clumsy for us to run it close enough. 
The moose, taking alarm at our approach, 
makes for the shore and clambers up the 
bank, a charge of shot hastening its efforts 
to reach cover. One of my companions, 
the Kentuckian, leaps ashore and gives 
chase while Thorson and I lose no time in 
starting a smudge, for the mosquitoes 
descend upon us in full force. We pity 
Mr. Taylor, who has rashly gone without 
gloves or veil, and shortly we hear him 
charging back like a madman—-slap, slap, 
slap! his hands going at every jump. He 
is frantic with the torture, his head en- 
veloped in a cloud of mosquitoes. It took. 
indeed, all of twenty-four hours to reduce 
the swelling of his face, neck, and hands. 

“As for the moose, it escaped us, of 
course, though we had a consuming need 
at the time for fresh meat, and could have 
sold what was over and above our demand 
for a couple of hundred dollars when we 
arrived at Circle City, a day’s journey off.” 

When London reached California he 
learned of the death of his father, anc 
thenceforth devolved upon him the care 
and support of his widowed mother and a 
six-year-old nephew. There were debts 
also to meet,—doctors’ and undertakers’ 
bills—which the son resolutely faced, his 
mind bent determinedly upon earning a 
livelihood by his pen. His brain seethed 
with stories founded upon the wonderful 
life of the past year. Could he transcribe 
these simply and dramatically so as to 
appeal to the reader? If this were possi- 
ble, then success was assured. He began 
at once, and the result excited his highest 
hopes; before the year was out Eastern 
publishers were making him flattering 
offers for stories and articles, and urging 
upon the young author the advisability of 
bringing out a book. 

Few writers, in fact, have come into 
such unprefaced notice as Jack London. 
One year from the publication of “The 
Man on Trail,” a leading Boston house 


had secured the right to publish in book- 
form the group of eight tales entitled 
“The Son of the Wolf,’ which volume, 
attractively bound, is now in the hands 
of reviewers. “ An Odyssey of the North,” 
published in the October Atlantic 
Monthly, is one of this collection, and 
most critics will account it first in graphic 
conception and detail. 

In “ The Son of the Wolf” the author 
gives his testimony of Alaskan life 
through actual sojourn in the country he 
describes. This personal contact, as it 
were, with his subject gives the book a 
unique charm and value. The reader feels 
that he is following the footsteps of one 
familiar with the trail but in no wise 
servile to bald fact; for here and there 
interspersed are bits of delicious fantasy 
with more than a hint of frank and whole- 
some sentiment. There is, nevertheless, 
little of the ethereal idealist in Jack Lon- 
don’s work. We find him always human 
—a humanness which the spiritual-minded 
ean share with profit. At times he makes 
use of a quaint naiveté of expression.— 
the bold yet tender passion of a rudimen- 
tal age—as when the Indian Naass is 
made to say :— 


Nor did I find a maiden till one night com- 
ing back from the fishing. The sunlight was 
lying, so, low and full in the eyes. the wind 
free, and the kayaks racing with the white 
seas. Of a sudden the kayak of Unga came 
driving past me, and she looked upon me, so, 
with her black hair fiying like a cloud of 
night and the spray wet on her cheek. As | 
say, the sunlight was full in the eyes, and I 
was a stripling; but somehow it was all 
clear, and I knew it to be the eall of kind to 
kind. As she whipped ahead she looked 
back within the space of two _ strokes,— 
looked as only the woman Unga could look, 
—and again I knew it as the call of kind. 
The people shouted as we ripped past the 
lazy oomiaks and left them far behind. But 
she was quick at the paddle, and my heart 
was like the belly of a sail, and I did not 
gain. The wind freshened, the sea whitened. 
and, leaping like the seals on the windward 
breech, we roared down the golden pathway 
of the sun. 


I know of no more quickening instance 
of rugged poesv based upon the close ob- 
servation of a distinguishing ethnical trait. 
than where this same hero of “The 
Odyssey of the North” is pictured as re- 
turning with rhythmic pertinacity to the 
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fact that Olga is his, “ for I have paid for 
her an untold price of skin and boat and 
bead.” In this, as in his other stories, 
Mr. London’s adroit but graphic portrayal 
of character suggests scope and symmetry 
of thought rather than limitation and 
indefiniteness. His magnetic ardor and 
earnestness of thought move even the most 
stolid, notwithstanding an undercurrent 
of protest against certain inadvertencies— 
false syntax and the flagrant misuse of an 
occasional word—which are the result of 
inexperience or carelessness. In justice 
to the author, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that these errors—most of whici 
are not serious—are not of a nature to 
beget a distrust of his genius. 

If this youthful California writer makes 
a study of literary style, it is not apparent, 
so simply and unaffectedly does he relate 
a story. There is, indeed, small showing 
of that painstaking polish so dear to the 
academic mind; this young man of 
twenty-four has something more virile to 
offer than finish. Crude as is his diction, 
he has learned the ways out of prescribed 
literature into a spontaneity and freedom 
that charm and invigorate. One sees no 
straining after effect, no circumlocution ; 
he reaches the humanity of his readers by 
direct course. 

In undertaking to depict the man-world 
in the Arctic and the austerity and sub- 
lime homogeneousness of a North Pole 
landscape, Jack London had set no light 
task for himself. His choice of subject 
was voluntary and made with a shrewd 
guess at its literary values. That he has 
in so short a period won enviable recogni- 
tion from the critics, demonstrates the 
clearness of his judgment as to public 
taste and the availability of his genius. 

There are those who think this writer 
no less strong in philosophy and economics 
than he proves himself to be in fiction, 
and that, when the time is ripe, he will 
give vital thoughts to the world along 
these more important lines. Certain it is 
that the “ boy socialist ” is not lost in the 
man, for to-day Jack London has the 
avowed belief in an ultimate democracy 
to be achieved by all peoples whose in- 
stitutions, ideals, and traditions are 
ethnologically Anglo-Saxon. 

“Not that God has given the earth to 
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the Anglo-Saxon, but that the Anglo- 
Saxon is going to take the earth for him- 
self,” he declares convincingly. 

His views herein have doubtless been 
somewhat colored by an extensive reading 
of Kipling, for whom he entertains an 
admiration amounting to devotion. A 
few short-sighted critics have even gone 
so far as to accuse him of being studiously 
Kiplingesque—a charge wholly without 
foundation, unless one excepts the fact 
that Mr. London shares with the eminent 
English novelist an ingrained belief in 
Anglo-Saxon dominance, a belief that 
crops out everywhere in the writings of 
both. In truth, the most cursory reading 
of “The Son of the Wolf” leaves an im- 
pression of distinctive literary character 
which in itself is expressive of the author’s 


personality—picturesque, vigorous, and 
suggestive of tremendous and _ varied 


activities. 

In appearance Mr. London is a man of 
medium stature and weight, well muscled, 
and of a breezy carriage, in keeping with 
the delightful shipboard roll to his walk. 
His smooth, unshaven face is strikingly 
expressive, the gray-blue eyes thoughtful or 
impassioned by turns, the brows and chin 
indicative of strength and purpose, and a 
handsome, mobile mouth with what some 
writer felicitously terms “pictured 
corners.” In conversation he is modest 
but inspiriting, his thoughts flowing 
naturally outward in deep but open chan- 
nels, and his voice harmoniously modu- 
lated. 

Aside from native talent, Jack London 
has assuredly the “ genius of hard work.” 
He devotes himself to his labors with care 
and precision, coining his time with 
miserly stint and observing a method of 
collecting and classification as amusing as 
it is effective. Across an angle of his 
study he stretches what he calls his 
“ clothes-line,” a wire on which are strung 
batches of excerpts and notes fastened on 
by clothes-pins, the kind with a wire 
spring. A hastily scribbled thought and 
an extract bearing upon the same theme 
are duly clamped in their proper place, 
and the “ clothes-line ” usually dangles a 
dozen or more of these bunched tatters of 
literature. 

His plan of reading has also a like sim- 
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plicity, with a hazard at the economy of 
vital force. He does not read books con- 
secutively, but collectively. A dozen vol- 
umes are selected on divers subjects— 
science, philosophy, fiction, et cetera—and 
arranged with regard to their relative pro- 
fundity. Then he begins with the weight- 
iest matter, reads it until his brain is a 
trifie wearied when he lays the work aside 
for one requiring less effort, and so on all 
down the graded list, until at one sitting 
he has delved into each, always bringing 
up finally with the novel or poetry as 


THE MISTS OF 


KEN through the mists of the morning, 
S The world is vague as a dream: 
Pillar and dome and steeple 
Of fairy structure seem ; 
The sea is of gems in chaos 
Just sparkling into birth, 
And a spell of sweet enchantment 
Softly enfolds the earth. 


the wine and walnuts of his literary feast. 

It may be permitted to the writer of this 
sketch to express the belief that London’s 
genius will long continue to present the 
world with literary products that must de- 
light and edify a constantly growing circle 
of readers. His youth, his robust health, 
his assiduous application, his indomitable 
purpose, his rare discrimination in the 
choice of literary materials, and the facil- 
ity and felicity of his style—these all give 
promise and prophecy of exceptional 
achievement. 


THE MORNING 


Seen in youth’s hopeful morning, 
Life is as fair as a dream ; 

The years, as they loom before us, 
Laden with blessings seem ; 

The mists of coming sorrow 
Seem but the hazy light 

That marks the place in the heavens 
Where the sun shall burst in sight. 


O kindly mists, that deceive us 
Till knowledge comes, full-grown ! 
O gracious spell, that to music 
Turns the world’s weary moan! 
Sad, ah, sad must all lives be,— 


Then revel while ye may 
In the soft mists of the morning 
That veil the tedious day. 


Elizabeth Harman. 








CALIFORNIA’S FIRST VACATION SCHOOL 


AN OAKLAND EXPERIMENT 


By EVA V. CARLIN 


“ E READ an account of the 
Chicago Vacation School one 
week, and the next week we 

opened our school.” 

Such was the genesis of the first Vaca- 
tion School on this Western shore, where 
the air so quickens the pulse and the step 
and the brain that a generous impulse 
becomes a deed at once. 

The undertaking thus conceived was 
carried to a successful and profitable finish 
in the summer of 1899, by an association 
of Oakland women, who thus identified 
themselves with one of the most notice- 
able movements in the educational pro- 
gress of recent years—the growing and 
intelligent interest which women are tak- 
ing in educational affairs. In various 
Eastern cities, as Boston, Baltimore, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Hartford. and Buffalo, this interest has 
found expression in the establishment of 
vacation schools, where the educational 
purpose is secondary to the intent to take 
the children off the streets and reveal to 
them a new and beautiful world, through 
songs and dainty devices, through flowers 
and play, which their child-hearts crave. 

In the Eastern experiments, as here, 
private philanthropy has preceded official 
action, which, however, has followed in 
many of the cities named above. It is 
hard for city authorities to learn the les- 
son which unofficial common sense grasps 
—that the public-school system has been 
an army of observation, an army of occu- 
pation long enough; it must be made an 
army of invasion. 

The intent of this article is to set forth 
certain results attained by the Oakland ex- 
periment: to indicate those more remote 
and not definitely measurable as yet; also, 
by a presentation of the conditions under 
which the experiment was tried, to indi- 
cate the value of vacation schools and kin- 
dred undertakings in the civic and social 
regeneration of a community. 

This experiment was not tried in a 
“slum ” district. Oakland has no locality 


given over to great hives of helplessness 
or wretchedness; it has no quarter which, 
built originally for fine residences or busi- 
ness blocks, has been deserted by fashion 
and turned into tenement-houses; so that 
problem did not present itself. The gen- 
eral condition of the people from whose 
homes the children came is not character- 
ized by extreme poverty; so it was not the 
problem of pauperism; nor was it that 
of unskilled labor, though there are to be 
found in this district the odds and ends 
of industrial life; but these exceptions 
are the product, in general, of racial con- 
ditions. 

The “lay of the land” comprises a 
large tract of “ made soil ” chiefly, the fill- 
ing-in composed of all kinds of intractable 
materials,.so that the soil does not readily 
respond to cultivation. It is a district of 
great ugliness. On one side is the Oakland 
estuary, and near the water’s edge some 
houses are set up on poles, while there are 
many damp or flooded cellars. One side of 
the ward is contiguous to the business cen- 
ter of the city, while another boundary 
reaches toward a residence portion of no 
special beauty. The locality is dissected 
into smaller strips by the railways leading 
from the Oakland pier to the outlying 
districts beyond. On the whole, it is a 
law-abiding, workingman’s district, set- 
tled chiefly by hard-working foreigners, 
with a fair sprinkling of Americans, at- 
tracted thither by the exigencies of their 
occupation or the cheapness of the rents. 
The Italians are scavengers and fruit and 
fish venders: the genial Irish are em- 
plovees of the railroad company—yard- 
men, machinists, etc. ; the thrifty Germans 
are clerks, accountants, drivers, bakers, 
and grocers. Here and there are to be 
found the good-natured, pleasure-loving 
negroes. clannish by reason of past oppres- 
sions. The Irish, who perhaps predomi- 
nate in numbers, are opposed to both 
negroes and Italians, the latter of whom 
they call “ Dagos.” The Jews, with their 
unswerving purpose to rise in the world, 
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have pushed nearer the business center of 
town and are found in the province of in- 
dependent dealers in all kinds of goods. 
The girls of the neighborhood are not 
“in service,” using the term as applied to 
household vocations; they are clerks or 
cash-girls in candy-stores and printing- 
offices; they work in the cotton-mills and 
shoddy-mills. There are girls who make 
things, girls who sew things, and girls who 
sell things. They all seem to have a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction at escaping from 
the monotonous drudgery of the home. 
They dress in “the style,” following its 
extreme vagaries, and generally boast of a 
“ steady ” to escort them to the cheap thea- 
ters and the frequent dances held in town. 
During the fruit season, the cannery 
near by draws heavily upon the women 
and children of the district as helpers. 
(Last September, after the public schoo's 
were in session, a man herded up the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. promising them 
good wages at cutting fruit. Little Car- 
melo earned four cents a day.) The rest 
of the year many of the mothers, besides 
caring for their own homes, take boarders 
from the railroad shops or go out scrub- 


bing and cleaning. In this ease older 
children are frequently kept from school 
to mind the younger ones. 

The houses of the locality are chiefly 
owned by the occupants—nine hundred 
dollars, perhaps, being an average cost. 
They are small, but not crowded together ; 
households occupy generally only two or 
three rooms, and here are all the opera- 
tions of existence to be carried on. Cook- 
ing, eating, sleeping. living and dying.— 
these pictures rise to mind. Here the 
women are shut in, to heat in summer, to 
cold in the rainy season, and always, in a 
‘ereater or less degree, to odors, dirt, and 
discomfort. Is it any wonder that some of 
them grow discouraged and _ careless? 
that sometimes they stand on the steps 
and sidewalks, over-worked, weak, ill-tem- 
pered, and turn their backs on the dreari- 
ness within? Most of them do the best 
they know how, only their knowledge is 
but “knowledge’s shadow,” to use Mar- 
garet Fuller’s apt expression. They are 
ignorant of science and its immutable 
laws; all lack the knowledge which in any 
form, “ transmutes existence into life.” 

Much of the food prepared in these 
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homes is selected without regard to its 
nourishing value. It is badly cooked, un- 
tidily served, and often eaten irregularly. 
It was revealed by the children’s luncheons 
brought to the vacation school that very 
young children are given tea, coffee, and 
even beer. Very seldom did they bring 
wholesome home-made bread, or milk or 
eggs; it was not uncommon for a child to 
lunch upon baker’s cake, doughnuts, and 
soda-water. Most of the houses are devoid 
of the plumber’s touch. To the Italians 
hereabouts a bath-room would be super- 
fluous, for a bath, in their idea, is limited 
to the presentation of a circle of cleanli- 
ness on the face. One of the public-school 
teachers once sent home a request that a 
certain child take an entire bath. The 
mother from sunny Italy replied, with in- 
dignant surprise, that it was impossible ; 
the child was “ sewed-up for the winter,” 
into the mysteries of which process the 
teacher did not seek to penetrate. 

But among these mothers one may sce 
exemplified the great virtue of the poor, 
the virtue that redeems so many bad habits 
—generosity and helpfulness to each other, 
even at much self-sacrifice. Always some 
one in the neighborhood is in trouble; 
always there is rent to pay, or there is 
some one out of work, or some one is sick, 
or some one dies, and help is forthcoming. 
One woman loaned her stove for two 
months to a woman less fortunately placed 
than herself, apparently without any re- 
flection upon the physical discomforts in- 
volved. “She needed it more ’an me.” 
It is not in a formula or written code, it is 
not in books, it is not in church, but in 
the daily life of a hard-working commu- 
nity one finds an ideal of service so high 
that it inspires great hope for humanity 
at large. 

City help, it is asserted, is given in this 
district by political favor. A certain fam- 
ily receiving town aid was characterized 
by one of the police as having “ done every- 
thing in the calendar.” There were three 
voters in that family, though the husband 
and father was in jail for murder. 

The streets in this locality are without 
municipal inspection. One winter the 
breaking of a pipe caused a pool of water 
—a menace to health during the entire 
season. Broken sidewalks remained un- 
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mended for years, till the Social Settle- 
ment workers came there to live and made 
protest. (The fact that the protest was 
successful gave the Settlement, of which 
more will be said, its first hold among the 
adult portion of the neighborhood. ) 

There are not many churches in the 
region—an Italian mission and a church 
frequented by the Irish contingent, togeth- 
er with the parochial schools. represent 
the religious life of the immediate neigh- 
borhood, though, of course, the up-town 
churches draw scatteringly from the dis- 
trict. The Salvation Army made a short- 
lived attempt to gain a foothold there, but 
abandoned it. “The Jews you can’t con- 
vert and the Catholics don’t need it,” is an 
explanation offered recently for the fact 
that organized Christianity, as well as the 
efforts of citizenship and human fellow- 
ship, shake their skirts clear of the locality 
south of Seventh Street. Club-houses, 
reading-rooms, libraries, lectures, gymna- 
siums, parks, playgrounds, recreations,— 
all are conspicuously absent. 

It might. be said that the problem pre- 
sented is that of a district lacking organi- 
zation, lacking local interest and local 
patriotism. It receives no socia! benefits ; 
it feels no social obligations; it is im- 
pelled to no social service; the civic con- 
science is unawakened; the saloon social 
ideals are minting themselves upon the 
minds of the people at the rate of nineteen 
saloon thoughts to one _ educational 
thought. 

The horizons of the fathers in this local- 
ity are broader than those of the mothers. 
If they have work, they come into contact 
with their fellow workers. Whether they 
work or not, whether they drink or not, 
however, the saloon is the one place in the 
ward to which they are always welcome, 
and where they find light, cheerfulness, 
fellowship, the exhibition of native kind- 
liness and relief from the sordid conditions 
of uncomfortable homes. Here, too, the 
social pressure, so common to American 
life, to be “ somebody,” to have an influ- 
ence in political affairs, may find opportu- 
nity in the support given the “ ward boss,” 
who counis upon as many sources of power 
as there are saloons in his ward. (This 


spirit of participation in the making or 
unmaking of political affairs is quite for- 
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eign to the Italian or Portuguese laborer ; 
he wants a job more than anything else, 
and in the most primitive fashion votes for 
the man who promises him one, and in this 
idea alone his interest in political matters 
begins and ends. ) 

In that portion of the ward from which 
the Vacation School pupils were drawn 
saloons thrive as Canada thistles do on the 
barren soil of their environment. There 
are nineteen regularly licensed ones, pay- 
ing seven thousand three hundred and 
sixty dollars to the city income a year. 
When you realize that each saloon pays 
its city license of four hundred dollars a 
year, pays for its stock in trade, its rent, 
wages, and expenses, and thrives, you see 
the appallingly wasteful drain on the re- 
sources of the local population. We are told 
of one regular customer—a genial fellow 
among his mates—whose liquor bill was 
forty dollars a month. His grocery bill 
for the family was twenty dollars for the 
same length of time. The “corner gro- 
cery ” pushes the saloon closely in point 
of numbers. It is difficult to estimate the 
liquor sold at such places. The law re- 








resenting the extreme of international adjustment” 


quires two witnesses to prove that liquor 
is sold. The corner grocery thrives on no 
license to pay. (In an adjacent ward, the 
liquor delivery-wagon stops on neutral 
ground in the middle of the street equidis- 
tant from the four corners, and two men 
roll a barrel into a corner grocery; at all 
hours, children may be seen going and re- 
turning from the place with buckets and 
pitchers.) Jacob Riis, writing of the cor- 
rupting influence of the saloon, says: 
“From the moment when, almost a baby, 
the boy is sent to the saloon to carry thence 
the beer and whisky for his parents, he is 
never out of its reach, and the two form a 
partnership that lasts through life.” 

In the district under present considera- 
tion, there is much private wine-selling to 
boys. There are certain places where the 
boys pay so much to take part in a game 
they call (to imitate the pronunciation) 
“ botchy-bo-ling,” which appears to be a 
mixture and corruption of Italian borcia 
and its English equivalent “bowling.” The 
wine, called “ Dago red,” is of an inferior 
quality and ostensibly furnished free, par- 
ticipation in the game only being paid for, 
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—another evasion of the license law. These 
places are the storm-centers of child crime 
in the ward. 

There is no place by right, and scarcely 
by sufferance, for the young people of this 
region. They are to a great extent de- 
prived of the stimulus of social respect- 
ability. It is rare for any one who can win 
the admiration of the growing youth and 
arouse them to personal effort for improve- 
ment to associate with them in any other 
than a patronizing way. The street and 
open lots covered with refuse are the only 
playgrounds open to them; but the street 
is an educator with its own plan, and the 
plan is not a safe one. Street-fights. 
games of chance, a tramp. a fire. an arrest, 
a railroad accident, saloon brawls, a revolt- 
ing case of cruelty to animals,—the chil- 
dren are there and gloat over the details. 
Unconsciously they become evaders of the 
law, for their first ideas of law and order 
are inseparably associated with the police- 
man, their natural enemy, the relentless 
individual who despoils their youthful 
pleasures; and with no provision for 
healthful, clean amusements wherein lies 
that power and instinct by which their 
characters are built, most paths that the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise can fol- 
low lead to the police station. The costli- 
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ness of the short-sighted economy that 
does not recognize the playground, the 
kindergarten, and manual and industrial 
training as potent factors in civic progress 
may appear when these children reach 
manhood. The old Greeks, to whom we 
always compare ourselves in seasons of 
civie glorification, did better.—they gave 
the boy the first chance. 

There is still a darker aspect to the 
street amusements as the boys become 
clder, and they drift naturally, night after 
night, to the particular corner where their 
gang “hangs out.” The gang instinct is 
only a surviving rudimentary trait of 
primitive times, with its close ties of 
solidarity and loyalty to its leader. 
Allowed to indulge these hereditary ten- 
dencies without resources—their only oc- 
cupation being rude jokes, idle talk, low 
stories, singing the songs of the cheap 
theaters that drain their pockets, rough 
dancing, and “ joshing” each other and 
the passers-by—all this results in an es- 
sentially lawless disposition and a destruc- 
tive attitude of mind that leads to an 
utter lack of social responsibility. By and 
by the street will not see them so often; 
they will have graduated from its vile 
school, and their diploma entitles them by 
depraved tastes and appetites to enter 
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into the saloon, the gambling-den, and the 
dive. The San Quentin records could tell 
us of some of the stronger spirits who once 
dominated the “High Life Sporting 


Gang,” or its rival, “The Swill-Picker’s 
Union,” both of which are giving way 


before the earnest efforts of a woman who 
has gone to live in the locality on terms 
of social justice and equality. “Oh, the 
fellers she would have saved from goin’ 
over the bay [meaning to San Quentin] if 
she ’d ’a’ been here afore,” was the remark 
made concerning her the other day by a 
young man born and brought up in this 
ward. 

In this social desert there is an oasis, 
a struggling bit of verdure, from which 
streams of gladness run in various chan- 
nels; in other words, a Social Settlement 
which holds itself in readiness to partici- 
pate at all points in the life of the com- 
munity, and the strong desire is to bring 
into this life all with whom the Settle- 
ment has influence. This is the real reason 
for being of the Settlement, the end to 
which all its other work tends. It is 
responsive to wholesome neighborhood 
sentiment; it is quick to uncover anything 
that threatens to lower standards already 
reached in civie and industrial affairs. It 
first fulfills the ethical ideas of its neigh- 
bors; then, by the authority so won, it 
attempts to draw them toward higher 
ethical standards. 

The Settlement workers are just neigh- 
bors and friends—friends that are inter- 
ested in the people and their daily lives, 
which they reach in a blessedly direct way, 
through the children of the neighborhood, 
who take possession of the Settlement by 
the divinest of all rights, the divine right 
of need. 


II. 


He who helps a child helps humanity 
with a distinctness, with an immediateness 
which no other help given to human crea- 
tures in any other stage of their life can pos- 
sibly give. 

The Vacation School was planned upon 
belief in these words of Phillips Brooks. 
and its procedure was animated by the 
spirit of Recreation plus Education. The 
opening morning found the children 
grouped in sociable kindergarten fashion. 
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listening to a charming letter of greeting 
and good wishes, signed, “ Your friend. 
{dwin Markham,” to whom the streets of 
all this locality are as familiar as the lanes 
of a country homestead to its owner. 

The Recreation School was not a contin- 
uation of regular school-work ; attendance 
was not compulsory; no text-books were 
used. Manual training, organized play. 
and nature-studies, foy which they gath- 
ered their own specimens on expeditions 
around the bay and the suburbs of Oak- 
land, together with plenty of music and 
physical exercises, formed the weekly pro- 
gramme, in the effort to give the children 
“the most healthful, profitable, and hap- 
py six weeks of their lives.” 

The total enrollment numbered about 
one hundred, presenting the extreme of 
international adjustment, for the class was 
composed of every nationality represented 
in the ward; their ages ranged from three 
to thirteen years; there was always a 
fringe of children outside the schoolyard 
fence, wistful onlookers who could not be 
accommodated. ‘There were three teachers 
and irregular volunteers, some seven in 
number. The entire expense of the ex- 
periment was two hundred and six dollars, 
including teachers’ salaries, cost of mate- 
rials, and incidentals. (The use of the 
ward schoolhouse was granted by the 
Board of Education, and transportation 
for the weekly excursion was generously 
furnished by the various companies oper- 
ating the lines of travel leading to the ob- 
jective point. ) 

This weekly trip,—first, to the foot of 
Linden Street in the neighborhood, then 
to the Cliff House, later to Haywards, and 
afterwards to San Rafael,—for the cap- 
ture of fish and crabs, the finding of shells 
and seaweed, and for the study of the mul- 
tiform flora and insect life of meadows 
and canons, was “the pivot about which 
the entire school swung,” for the daily 
programme was based directly upon its 
vital interests. The teacher made clear, in 
plain, simple talks, the growth and habits 
of these manifold forms of life. Seeds 
were planted by the children and the 
growth watched. An aquarium held the 
spoils of one excursion. The children 
made collections of stones, leaves, 
flowers. Every day, the subject of the 


or 
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week was expressed by these little ones in 
paper-folding, color-work, clay or sand. 
The child had every latitude in making his 
choice of occupation. He naturally chose 
that which appealed most to him. Some 
of the results were remarkable, and the 
work was so artistically expressed that 
more than once the teachers felt that the 
Vacation School might fitly be called a 
school for “discovering aptitude.” All 
found fascination, and often a latent 
talent in modeling forms of bird, beast, 
and fish, flower and fruit, in yielding clay. 
It is the simple rapture of doing, the 
divine love of creating, which is felt as 
truly by the child as »y the scholar, the 
artist, and the poet. The joy of activity. 
the joy of achievement, and the joy of 
service are the joys that play upon the 
eager, sensitive little ones. , 

It has long been recognized that we 
must develop the deft and cunning hand 
and the lissom finger, or manual dexterity 
and handicraft will become one of the lost 
arts. It is to be regretted that, owing to 
the lack of facilities, the workers in the 
Vacation School had to forego the educa- 
tional work in wood; for it has been the 
experience elsewhere that the carpentry 
class calls forth the utmost energy and 
enthusiasm. 

The Oakland boys made a hammock to 
carry on their trips. A number of boys 
of about the same age formed themselves 
into a club that met afternoons, and con- 
sidered itself a “ lend-a-hand ” committee 
to help the Vacation School. They busied 
themselves by basket-weaving and mat- 
making. Sewing appealed in a practical 
way to the older girls. The industrial 
work done by these children gave the best 
possible argument in favor of industrial 
training in the public schools. 

“The whole programme,” writes the 
superintendent, “was used as a gentle 
means for insisting on cleanliness, and 
teaching carefulness, accuracy, and pa- 
tience. Behind the training of hand and 
eye are the results that shall come to the 
teacher for ethical instruction.” It is the 
law of all human development. transfer- 
ence from the outward to the inward. from 
the physical to the spiritual. 

The poverty of attraction of home sur- 
roundings in this locality must be borne 
in mind to appreciate the potent influence 
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of the pretty decorations, beautiful pic- 
tures, and fresh growing plants which 
opened windows for these little souls. Lit- 
tle by little, the thought of brightness and 
cleanliness outside the schoolroom entered 
their minds. The flowers that were sent 
to the school by generous givers were al- 
ways distributed among the children, to 
be carried by them to some mother, or 
lame child, or sick friend. No opportu- 
nity was lost to forge new and strong links 
in the chain of impressions to connect 
the life of the Vacation School with the 
home life. One day, opportunity offered. 
through a story told by the teacher, to 
enforce a practical lesson on street-clean- 
ing. So a visit was made to a neighboring 
back-yard, where a heap of rubbish and 
papers had been gathered from streets and 
yards; a bonfire was made while the chil- 
dren sang songs, played games, and finally 
all agreed it was better and pleasanter to 
keep streets free from rubbish. 

Some of the children had never seen 
wild flowers growing till taken on these ex- 
cursions. They hugged the grass with de- 
light, and carried home green blades. It 
was a revelation similar in import to the 
exclamation of Du Maurier’s little waif on 
being taken to the country: “ Lor’, what 
a big sky they ’ve got here!” 

The day in the canon or at the Cliff 
House gave some of these little ones their 
first chance to say, “ Do you remember? ” 

Walt Whitman tells us:— 


There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that ob- 
ject he became, 

And that object became part of him, 

For many years or stretching cycles of years. 


The influence of environment and habit 
upon a child’s mind was evidenced one day 
by the children in a most curious way; it 
emphasizes what has been previously said 
concerning the nature and preparation of 
food in the neighborhood. The teacher 
read a story, and the children were then to 
tell it in clay, which they proceeded to do. 
One part of the story involved the making 
of a series of cakes of different sizes, and 
these were to be baked. Almost every child 
represented them as being fried, although 
the matter had been thoroughly explained 
by the teacher. Frying was a process 
with which they were perfectly familiar, 
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and in the minds of many was synonymous 
with cooking. 

Many of the children contributed for 
their own fare or for others on excursion 
day. One boy brought twenty-five cents, ob- 
tained by clam-digging, saying, “ This is 
for another feller as big as me to go.” 
As the transportation in all cases was fur- 
nished, the children’s money thus contrib- 
uted was saved and used for a treat to the 
whole school in some other way. 

At the close of the first half of the Va- 
cation School, but one pupil had dropped 
out, preferring to roam the streets; but 
a number were detained at home by sick- 
ness or home exigencies, and three had 
moved away. The teacher made a tour of 
the neighborhood one morning to find out 
the real reasons for the dropping out. It 
was found that some of the mothers had 
gone to work in the cannery, and the older 
children—often only tots of eight and nine 
years themselves—must stay at home to 
mind the babies, cook, and sweep; for the 
mothers go to work at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and often do not return for more 
than twelve hours. As far as it was pos- 
sible, the Vacation School gathered in the 
children of this class; but in the absence 
of a day-nursery, not much relief could 
be given to the “ little housekeepers ” and 
“little mothers.” The unwearied patience 
and rare degree of watchfulness shown by 
some of these elder children toward the 
babies was a revelation of sweet unselfish 
helpfulness seldom equaled. 

Mere play-day at the school proved un- 
successful; the children found more rec- 
reation in the occupations. Seated at the 
tables or in a circle, the interest of each 
member of the little cosmopolitan group 
is enlisted in the work of all the others, 
and the child becomes a social being. Acts 
of self-denial, self-control, and courtesy, 
of regard for the rights of others, and re- 
spect for property, teach the child to yield 
his individual will for the good of the 
many. Such a school is a child’s democ- 
racy, a co-operative state in miniature. 

The Vacation Club adopted a civic 
creed, used in the Chicago vacation 
schools, as follows :— 

tod hath made of one blood all nations 


of men, and we are his children, brothers 
and sisters all. We are citizens of these 
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United States, and we believe our flag 
stands for self-sacrifice for the good of all 
the people. We want, therefore, to be true 
citizens of our great city and to show our 
love for her by our works, and so to live and 
so to act that her government may be pure, 
her officers honest, and every corner of her 
territory be a place fit to grow the best 
men and women who shall rule over her. 


The tendency of the Boys’ Club which 
grew out of the Vacation School, is to 
create a manly, socially useful group of 
boys, from among whom, if the growth 
here begun is fostered, will come a type of 
the best citizenship. 

For the teachers engaged in this experi- 
ment, is it not enough to realize that they 
are more strong in faith, more sure in 
hope, and, best of all, more glad in love? 

Out of the association of women who 
made last summer’s Vacation School a 
reality, has developed the Oakland Club, 
an embodiment of economized force for the 
betterment of social conditions. Already 
they have used a vigorous broom and 
swept some cobwebs out of our civic brain 
and conscience. They have secured a 
matron, who remains upon call, to report 
at the city prison in all cases of the arrest 
of a child or a woman. 

A certain judge of one of the Oakland 
courts has named her a probation officer 
for his court. Recently, when a boy was 
brought before him for some offense, in- 
stead of sentencing the child the judge 
allowed him to go free, holding the matron 
responsible for his good behavior. The 
matron visits the family, and the boy, un- 
der her direction, has developed a liking 
for drawing. The matron feels sure of 
his future. 

The Oakland Club was unable to secure 
the appointment of a matron for the 
county jail, owing to the unwillingness 
of the county supervisors to so interpret 
the law as to render such appointment pos- 
sible. The necessity for such a matron 
becomes apparent in view of the recent 
state of affairs, when three young girls and 
one woman were confined there. No 
other woman was present, the jailer’s wife 
being absent upon a somewhat extended 
visit. 

One of the chief departments of the 
Oakland Club is that of Domestic Science, 
which maintains a training-school where 
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all branches of cooking and housekeeping 
are taught. This school, established since 
the Vacation School experiment was tried, 
is situated in the same district. Connect- 
ed with the school is a real Social Settle- 
ment (although there is no permanent 
resident) among whose multiform activ- 
ities are sewing-classes, children’s clubs, 
mothers’ clubs, and a most unique enter- 
prise known as “The Salvage Bureau,” 
which deserves an article by itself. 
Through the efforts of the club, the Oak- 
land child is slowly coming to his rights. 
Their hopes and plans are comprehensive. 
They would have the latch-string out on 
the school door to every child; they would 
have an effective compulsory education 
law by which it is possible to punish the 
parent for the child’s truancy; they would 
have manual training a part of the educa- 
tional facilities of the Oakland schools; 
they are earnest advocates of public play- 
grounds all over the city where the char- 
acters of children can be properly and 
fully developed, for they feel that the duty 
of a municipality is not done when it has 
pounced upon a child after his evolution 
according to the logic of his environment 
and opportunity. They believe with 
Emerson, “ A dollar in a school is worth 
more than a dollar in a jail.” So they will 
repeat the Vacation School experiment 
upon a more ample basis, if possible; and 
having learned from the teachers that the 
physical culture and recreation side of 
their work is the most urgent, and that the 
erying necd of the locality is a playground, 


suitably equipped, under the charge of a 
care-taker, and open to children at suit- 
able hours six days in the week, under 
some effective but not offensive surveil- 
lance, the Oakland Club proposes to estab- 
lish such a playground and let it wrestle 
with the street-corner and “ the gang ” for 
the boys and girls. 

When a New York policeman was re- 
cently shown a map depicting the wards of 
the city with reference to the presence or 
absence of open-air playgrounds, and was 
asked to point out those regions where he 
had trouble with boys, he put his finger 
on the treeless spots where the street was 
the only playground. 

The child criminal is as purely a natural 
product of existing conditions as is diph- 
theria. When even one tenth of the money 
that is spent for reformation shall be spent 
in the normal processes of formation—in 
parks and playgrounds, in healthful, clean 
amusements,—the street Arab will dis- 
appear by the process of a natural evolu- 
tion. By utilizing the school-yards and 
what other places can be secured, a begin- 
ning can be made. When the citizens find 
out that the city does not own them, but 
they own the city; that the land docs not 
own man, but man owns the land, tic, will 
find it both possible and profitable te es- 
tablish public playgrounds all over ihe 
city of Oakland, and thus fulfill the I:0-.esi 
creed of the Vacation School, that ‘‘ every 
corner of her territory shall be a place fit 
to grow the best men and women, who 
shall rule over her.” 


UNDERTONES 


MEETING, a parting, a past that is dead, 
And the stone of oblivion gleams cold at its head; 
Ever after, the soul in its dim, mystic flight 
Bears a face and a form ever fresh in its sight; 
And perched on Hope’s tremulous, quivering strings, 
Memory, life’s nightingale, mournfully sings. 


H. R. Wiley. 
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THE STORY OF A PAROLED PRISONER 





A CHAPTER OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE CIVIL WAR 


By WM. F. PROSSER 


HEN the war of the Rebellion 

broke out in the year 1861, I was 

residing in the northern part of 
the State of California, where I had been 
engaged in mining and kindred occupa- 
tions for several years. Although the ex- 
citement in this State, for some time prior 
to the firing upon Fort Sumter had been 
very great, owing to the fact that its citi- 
zens had come some from the Northern 
and some from the Southern States, and 
the latter were usually ardent Secession- 
ists, yet when the news of that event ar- 
rived it excited intense interest among 
all classes of people. As the mails from 
the Eastern States were then brought to 
California by the way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, requiring from twenty-two to 
twenty-five days for their transmission, the 
interval between the arrival of one mail 
steamer and the next was a time of extra- 
ordinary anxiety. While the events and 
discussions leading up to the war had ex- 
cited a great amount of feeling, particu- 
larly among the sympathizers with the 
secession movement, yet there were many 
people who could not realize, or who would 
not believe the fact that a great war was 
actually impending between the Northern 
and the Southern sections of the great Re- 
public. It seemed to them incredible that 
citizens of a common country, who had 
participated in its marvelous growth and 
development, like a band of brothers, 
should imbrue their hands in each other’s 
blood because of the question of slavery, 
or indeed for any cause whatever. To the 
young men of California, and indeed ef 
most of the Western States, who were all 
more or less ambitious of military distinc- 
tion, the heroes of the country were the 
veterans of the war of 1812 and of the war 
with Mexico, and although they would 
have been pleased with the prospect of ser- 
vice in the army or navy against a 
foreign power, they contemplated the pros- 
pect of a civil war in their own country 
with no great amount of satisfaction. 
However, the Fort Sumter incident pre- 





ipitated a crisis which brought every man 
to his feet, and in California especially, 
where people generally were of a decided 
and positive character, almost every man 
took sides at once, either for or against the 
Union. 

Prior to this time my military experi- 
ence was such only as had been acquired in 
Indian warfare. In Humboldt County I 
had served, in *58 and ’59, as second lieu- 
tenant of a company of volunteers, called 
into service by the Governor of the State 
of California and organized in Trinity 
County, for the purposeof assisting the reg- 
ular troops of the United States in the 
suppression of Indian depredations in the 


‘vicinity of Humboldt Bay. This company 


was commanded by Captain I. G. Messec, 
who has been for several years an honored 
employee of the United States Mint in 
San Francisco. Hon. John P. Jones, who 
later on became the distinguished Silver 
Senator of Nevada, was a member of the 
same company. In this campaign Bret 
Harte also made his first appearance in 
public life, having officiated ag secretary 
of certain meetings which were held by 
citizens of Humboldt County to consider 
what measures were necessary to secure 
their personal safety and the protection of 
their homes and families. 

Having no special ties to keep me in 
Trinity County, where I then resided, I 
determined, when the war of the Rebellion 
began, to offer my services to the Federal 
Government on behalf of the Union cause, 
and made the necessary arrangements for 
going East as soon as practicable. On the 
11th of July, 1861, I sailed from San 
Francisco for New York, via Panama, 
and on board of the same steamer were 
General Silas Casey and a number of 
others who were on their way to service, 
some of them in the armies of the Union 
and others in those of the Confederacy, 
and who afterwards fell in battle or were 
otherwise distinguished. On our way to 
Panama we first experienced the condi- 
tions possible in times of war. Before 
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leaving our port of departure it had been 
rumored that privateers had already been 
fitted out by the Confederate authorities 
for the purpose of seizing upon the Cali- 
fornia steamers and capturing the treasure 
on board, of which usually there was a 
large amount in transit, and we were 
therefore constantly on the lookout for an 
attack. A few old muskets of an obsolete 
pattern had been taken on board at San 
Francisco, and an old cannon which had 
been used for firing salutes was fitted up 
as well as possible for such an emergency. 
When we were off Acapulco on the Mexi- 
can coast we sighted a steamer and the 
utmost excitement prevailed on board 
until it was ascertained—each ship being 
afraid of the other—that she was a sister 
ship of the same line on the way from 
Panama to San Francisco. After the ap- 
prehension of danger was over the cannon 
was fired at a little island on our port 


side, but the harmless shot missed the , 


island and fell in the water. The gunners 
we had on board were not as expert shots 
as they no doubt afterwards became. The 
remainder of the voyage to New York was 
made without any occurrences of special 
interest. 

On our arrival in New York we found 
that the first battle of Bull Run had been 
fought and that the most intense excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the country. 
The people of the Northern States were 
becoming thoroughly aroused to the fact 
that they had upon their hands a contest 
of stupendous proportions. They were 
making a tremendous effort to meet the 
emergency. The streets of the city re- 
sounded with the tramp of marching men 
on their way to the front, and the hotels 
were bright with the new uniforms of ar- 
riving and departing officers. My stay in 
New York was short, and I took an early 
‘rain for Washington. Here also the pre- 
vailing excitement was intense. The whole 
city had the appearance of a military 
camp. Officers and men were hurry- 
ing from place to place, troops were con- 
stantly arriving, and preparations for the 
defense of the place were rapidly going 
forward in anticipation of an attack by 
the enemy, who was said to be almost in 
sight of the city on the hills across the 
Potomac. Congress was in session and 
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the halls of the Capitol were enlivened by 
the coming and going of officers in full 
uniform, some of whom were at the same 
time members of that body. Without any 
unnecessary delay 1 made my way to the 
White House, wl.ere I called upon Presi- 
dent Lincoln, briefly stated my mission, 
and presented him with certain letters 
from Leland Stanford, Frank Pixley, and 
other leading Republicans of California, 
who had kindly furnished me with com- 
munications to the President and various 
members of his Cabinet by way of intro- 
duction and recommendation. At the 
Presidental election of 1860, when Mr. 
Lincoln was first elected, I had been a Re- 
publican candidate for the Legislature, the 
first in Trinity County, and had, in a per- 
sonal or political way, made the acquaint- 
ance of the leading Republicans of the 
State. Mr. Lincoln patiently listened to 
my statement, looked over my letters, and 
at once offered me an appointment as a 
second lieutenant in the regular army. 
Unfortunately, I had become imbued with 
the idea, then somewhat prevalent, that 
the war would last only a few months, and 
not caring for service in the army after the 
restoration of peace, I declined his very 
kind offer. Subsequently I had ample 
time and opportunity to regret the mis- 
take I then made. However, I was greatly 
pleased with Mr. Lincoln’s agreeable and 
unassuming manner, although at that 
time he was carrying a load of care and 
responsibility of which few were aware ex- 
cept those with whom he was on the most 
intimate terms. I realized afterwards, if 
not at the time, that this was my first in- 
terview with one of the greatest characters 
in human history. 

Colonel E. D. Baker, with whom I had 
had some acquaintance in California, and 
who was at that time one of the United 
States Senators from the State of Oregon, 
had organized a command known as the 
“California Regiment,” which was then 
in camp near Washington. To him, at 
the recommendation of the President, I 
went and offered my services. He was de- 
sirous of increasing his command to a 
brigade, and at his wish and suggestion I 
went to Pennsylvania for the purpose of 
recruiting, if possible, a battalion for the 
proposed brigade. In this, however, I was 
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not successful, the field having been pre- 
viously worked up in behalf of various 
military organizations then being per- 
fected, and as I was a comparative 
stranger those already on the ground had 
greatly the advantage over me. 

During my stay in Pennsylvania I had 
an opportunity of visiting my father’s 
family, from whom I had been absent for 
more than seven years. While I was 
there Colonel Baker was killed at Ball’s 
Bluff, in an engagement with the enemy. 
My plans were thus again broken up, and I 
accepted the offer of Hon. Daniel J. Mor- 
ell, of Johnstown, Cambria County, to 
take a place as a private in the Anderson 
Troop, an organization which was made up 
by selecting two or three young men from 
each county, to the number of one hun- 
dred, for special service in the West, under 
General Robert Anderson, who had been 
appointed to the command of the army 
then being collected at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. We were ordered to Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, for muster-in, drill, and a 
general preparation for the work before 
us. Here we were visited by Genera] An- 
derson; but his health was failing rapidly, 
and when we were ordered to Louisville 
General Don Carlos Buell was in command 
of that army, and we were attached to his 
headquarters for such duty as might be 
assigned us. It is not my purpose at 
this time to enter into any detailed state- 
ment as to our service in this connection 
further than to say that we were actively 
employed, in a variety of ways, in connec- 
tion with the organization and march of 
that army from Louisville to Nashville, 
Tennessee, where we arrived shortly after 
the fall of Fort Donelson, and thence to 
the field of Shiloh, which we reached on 
the afternoon of Sunday, April 6, 1862. A 
battle had been progressing since early 
morning between the Army of the Ten- 
nessee under General U. S. Grant and the 
Confederates under General A. S. John- 
son. The events connected with this bat- 
tle are too well known to need repetition 
here. It may be sufficient to say that the 
opinion in General Buell’s army after the 
engagement was over was nearly universal, 
that its arrival on the field at a critical 
moment and its gallant fighting under 
General Buell were the means of saving 
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General Grant’s army from annihilation, 
and that General Buel] was a magnificent 
officer on the field, whose personal conduct 
and management had been superb. At the 
same time the opinion was prevalent that 
the disastrous results of the fighting on 
the first day, before Buell’s arrival, were 
largely due to Grant’s negligence, incapa- 
city, or intoxication. Yet when the truth 
was known and all the facts in connection 
with his conduct had been brought to light, 
it was ascertained beyond any question 
whatever that the chief hero in the shock 
of battle on that sanguinary field was the 
man who had been summarily relieved of 
his command and discredited in the pres- 
ence of General Buell’s army, as well as 
his own. 

Here I wish to make a digression for the 
purpose of referring to the changes in pop- 
ular estimates, both in and out of the 
army, which took place under my own per- 
sonal observation regarding the merits of 
some of our commanding officers. Sol- 
diers, particularly those who are young 
and inexperienced, are quick to find fault 
with their superior officers, or to take ex- 
ceptions to their conduct on the slightest 
grounds, until their confidence has been 
gained through numerous successful en- 
gagements. Flimsy pretexts for sus- 
picion are often magnified and lead to 
false judgments, not always easily re- 
moved. J have seen the same effects 
among the British soldiers, where they had 
contracted erroneous ideas in regard to 
some of their higher officers, which it was 
found almost impossible entirely to cor- 
rect. The first experiences of an army or 
a regiment on the battlefield, like those of 
an individual, usually produce a strong 
and lasting impression. These experi- 
ences, whether for good or ill, have their 
effect upon the future conduct of the or- 
ganization, as well as upon that of the in- 
dividual. 

In the particular instance cited above, 
the feeling in regard to General Buell, 
among the men of his own army and large- 
ly in that of General Grant, was one of 
unbounded enthusiasm and _ confidence, 
while it was the reverse for Grant. This 
feeling was largely increased by the con- 
duct of General Halleck, who arrived on 
the field shortly after and took command 
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of all the troops. General Grant was, in 
effect, relieved of his command, and I was 
told by Colonel J. C. McKibbin, then an 
inspecting officer on General Halleck’s 
staff, that the very least punishment that 
could be meted out to General Grant 
would be to cashier him and dismiss him 
from the service. Colonel McKibbin I 
had known in California, where he had 
been elected to Congress shortly before the 
war, and I had the most implicit confi- 
dence in his statements and in the correct- 
ness of his impressions. That he had 
reflected the opinion of his chief is beyond 
question, and the harsh treatment accord- 
ed to General Grant by General Halleck 
for several weeks after the battle, during 
which time General Grant was virtually 
removed from his command and kept a 
prisoner in his tent, only confirmed the 
suspicions of those soldiers who believed 
that the bloody conflict in which they had 
been engaged was made more bloody than 
was necessary because of the shortcomings 
of the commanding general on the first day 
of the battle. Under the circumstances 
my feelings, as well as those of many 
others, with reference to General Grant 
may well be imagined. 

I was then acting as quartermaster-ser- 
geant of the Anderson Troop, or, as it was 
often called, “ Buell’s Bodyguard.” We 
were encamped near the Shiloh church, 
and General Grant’s tent, with two others 
for his aides or orderlies, in an inclosure 
encircled by a rope for protection against 
passing horsemen, was in the immediate 
vicinity. I frequently passed these tents, 
but never saw General Grant to know him, 
nor did I make his personal acquaintance 
until after the close of the war. When he 
was first elected President, I was elected 
to Congress, and my political and personal 
relations with him became of a very inti- 
mate character. I learned to entertain 
for him feelings of the most profound and 
enthusiastic admiration, which constantly 
increased as I became familiar with his 
ability, unflinching integrity, and stern 
devotion to duty. To me, at least, there 
was something almost divine in his silent 
patience and forbearance under the most 
exasperating and cruel falsehoods and 
slanders, and he never seemed to lose confi- 
dence in his ultimate vindication from the 
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many foul aspersions cast upon his con- 
duct. For this purpose it was only neces- 
sary that the truth should be known in 
order that the purity of his motives and 
the correctness of his actions should be 
established. 

There was another great surprise in 
store for me during that year. In June, 
1862, I was sent as a paroled prisoner to 
Annapolis, Maryland. Having been duly 
exchanged, I returned to Louisville, with 
my command, about the first of December 
of the same year. During my absence, 
General Buell, who was looked upon im- 
mediately after the battle of Shiloh as the 
beau ideal of a soldier and a most com- 
petent and accomplished General, had 
fallen from the high place he had occupied 
in the esteem and affection of his army, 
had been removed from his command, and 
this removal, I found on my return, was 
looked upon by that army as altogether 
proper and justifiable under the circum- 
stances. The reputation he had achieved 
at Shiloh he lost at Perryville. 

Again it so happened that I was at the 
headquarters of General Rosencrans, then 
in command of the Union army, on the 
morning of the day when the battle of 
Murfreesboro (or Stone River) was 
fought. There I saw him and his lament- 
ed chief of staff, Colonel Gareschi, mount 
their horses for the purpose of going to 
the front on that eventful morning. The 
personal conduct and behavior of the Gen- 
eral in that severely contested engagement 
elicited the enthusiastic approval of his 
soldiers and the authorities at Washing- 
ton, but the laurels he won on that field 
he lost at Chickamauga. His removal 
after that battle had been fought was ap- 
proved by all, both in and out of the army, 
who were familiar with the circumstances 
connected with it. Going with my com- 
mand, then the Second Tennessee Cavalry, 
from Jasper to Chattanooga, I met him on 
his way North and said to him, “ General, 
I am sorry you are leaving us,” to which 
he replied with an expression of sadness, 
“Yes; but probably it is all for the best.” 
So he left his army but not the service. 

And again, at the time of the battle of 
Chancellorsville, high hopes were enter- 
tained of the military skill and ability of 
General Joseph Hooker, then in command 
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of the Army of the Potomac. That he 
possessed talents of a superior order is be- 
yond question, but his failure at the last 
moment to reap the fruits of his well-laid 
plans led to his removal, and that removal, 
also, was universally approved. I had 
known something of General Hooker in 
California, where he resided before the 
war. and called upon him after his arrival 
at Stevenson, Alabama. Upon expressing 
my regret that he had not been more suc- 
cessful in that battle, he recounted its en- 
tire history, but evinced no ill-will or 
disappointment because of his removal. It 
was to the everlasting credit of Grant, 
Rosencrans, and Hooker that they re- 
mained in the service notwithstanding 
these discouraging features of their mili- 
tary life, leaving to time and truth the 
vindication of their conduct in so far as a 
vindication was possible. In accepting 
subordinate positions, and in obeying or- 
ders from the proper authority, no matter 
what those orders were, they showed them- 
selves to be, as they were in reality, true 
patriots as well as good soldiers. In this 
particular their example is well worthy of 
careful study and emulation by all Ameri- 
can citizens, and especially by the youth of 
our country. 

With an apology for this digression, [ 
now return to the course of my narrative. 
After remaining some weeks in the vicin- 
ity of Shiloh, the command of General 
Buell, then known as the Army of the 
Ohio, moved with the other Union forces to 
Corinth, Mississippi, and upon the evacua- 
tion of that place took up its march in an 
easterly direction, having Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, for its objective point. On reach- 
ing Tuscumbia we crossed the Tennessee 
River to its north side at Florence. On 
our arrival at this point General Buell sent 
for me and asked me if I thought I could 
ride alone across the country to Nashville, 
Tennessee, distant about one hundred and 
twenty miles, for the purpose of ordering 
certain ordnance and quartermaster stores 
required for the use of the army, and hav- 
ing them shipped by rail to Huntsville. 
No guerilla warfare having as yet been de- 
veloped, I replied that I thought I could; 
whereupon the General said he would have 
the proper requisition papers prepared, 
and that I should leave the next morning. 


Accordingly, bright and early the follow- 
ing morning I left Florence for a ride of 
about forty miles to Lawrenceburg, Ten- 
nessee. It happened to be Sunday, a beau- 
tiful summer day, the roads were good, and 
the trip was made without any interrup- 
tion whatever. I noticed, however, that 
many of the people I passed on the way, 
who were going to or returning from 
church, looked at me with anxious and 
often with unfriendly eyes, for I wore the 
arms and the uniform of a Federal soldier. 
This was a spectacle new to most of the 
inhabitants of that section of the country, 
and as many of them were Secessionists I 
could not expect to be greeted in a very 
cordial or friendly manner, though I was 
treated with civility by all. Arriving at 
Lawrenceburg, I put up at what appeared 
to be the principal hotel of the place, on 
the public square, which forms so impor- 
tant a feature of all Southern towns and 
cities. This hotel was kept by an old gen- 
tleman whose sympathies were evidently 
with the Union cause. We had a long con- 
versation with reference to the Secession 
movement and the civil war which had 
grown out of it, all of which he deprecated 
exceedingly. In this regard he resembled 
many of the older men of the South, like 
Baille Peyton of Tennessee and many 
others with whom I came in contact. 
They had been familiar with the glories of 
the early days of the Republic, and were 
proud of its achievements in the war of the 
Revolution, in that of 1812, and in the 
war with Mexico, but were grieved be- 
yond measure to see a sectional war break 
out in their own country, no matter what 
the circumstances might be which pro- 
duced it. My landlord had been a soldier 
in the Mexican war, and was very proud 
of the part which had been taken by the 
Tennessee volunteers in that conflict. 
Among other things to which he called my 
attention was a handsome monument 
which had been erected in Lawrenceburg 
to the Tennessee soldiers who had fallen in 
the struggle with our sister republic. He 
expressed some apprehension in regard to 
my safety in making the trip alone. But 
I replied that thus far I had been treated 
with courtesy and thought I should get 
through without serious trouble. The next 
morning I took my departure at an early 
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hour, after again being cautioned by my 
friendly host to be on the lookout for dan- 
ger. 

The country between Lawrenceburg and 
Mount Pleasant, Tennessee, is chiefly 
made up of sandy ridges, providing a poor 
soil, and is sparsely settled. Much of the 
way the road passes through forests of 
scrub-oak and other timber of no great 
height, with a thick growth of underbrush, 
at times almost impassable. I had pro- 
ceeded about seven miles from Lawrence- 
burg, and was riding leisurely along, when 
all at once a party of horsemen emerged 
from the thickets on both sides of the nar- 
row road, and in a moment, with pistols 
pointed at my head from all sides, I was 
surrounded and called upon to surrender 
immediately. Seeing no way of escape I 
deemed discretion, in this case, to be the 
better part of valor, and I submitted with 
as much grace as I could command to what 
seemed to be unavoidable. I was at once 
ordered to give up my arms, papers, and 
everything on my person but my clothing. 
I was then directed to follow the leader of 
the band, the others following in the rear, 
into the depths of the, forest until we 
reached a point several hundred yards 
from the main road. Here I was ordered 
to dismount until it should be determined 
what disposition they should make of me. 

My captors, who represented themselves 
as belonging to Morgan’s cavalry, were 
men of more than average education and 
intelligence, and, after I had been seated 
at the root of an oak-tree, surrounded by 
a dense forest, they proceeded to question 
me in regard to the movements of the 
army I had just left. When their ques- 
tions had been answered witi as little 
information as I could give, they interro- 
gated me as to my object in entering the 
Union army to fight against them and the 
South generally. They charged me, 
among other things, with being an aboli- 
tionist and that I was fighting to free their 
slaves and to take away the property to 
which they were legally entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States. To 
these charges and statements I replied that 
my object in entering the army was to as- 
sist in the preservation of the Union, and 
that I believed was the primary object of 
the great majority of the men in the Fed- 
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eral army. I explained that for this pur- 
pose I had come from California; that [ 
believed if the secession movement in the 
South should be successful the people of 
California and the Pacific Coast would 
also establish an independent government 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and [| 
thought they, on account of their geograph- 
ical location, their distance from the seat 
of government, and because their interests 
were in no wise identical with the other 
sections of the Union, could secede with 
more propriety than the Southern States; 
that if secession were successful in one in- 
stance, it would be attempted in others 
indefinitely, until, in the end, the result 
would be the breaking up of the entire 
Union into fragments at war with each 
other, and all obliged to keep up a standing 
army for their protection. I asserted my 
positive conviction that the welfare and 
happiness of the entire country depended 
upon the preservation and maintenance of 
the Union in its integrity, regardless of 
the question of slavery. 

Whilst this discussion was in progress 
some of my captors would retire from time 
to time, apparently for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question as to what they should 
do with me when they were ready to leave. 
Later in the war this would no doubt have 
been a matter of small moment and short 
deliberation; in all probability I should 
have been shot without hesitation and so 
should never have lived to tell this story. 
As it was, however, they finally asked me if 
I would observe a parole, if they should 
parole me not to serve again until I had 
been regularly exchanged. To this I re- 
plied that I most certainly would if I gave 
a promise to that effect. I was then 
given my choice, either to go with them to 
the headquarters of Morgan’s cavalry, said 
to be about sixty miles to the eastward, or 
to be paroled. As I was suffering from the 
effects of malaria contracted in the vicin- 
ity of Shiloh and along the Tennessee 
River, I answered that I should prefer to 
be paroled. Upon this, one of the party 
was sent to a farmhouse in the neighbor- 
hood, and when he returned with pen, ink, 
and paper the following note was given 
me :— 

In the field, June 12, 1862. 

This is to certify that William F. Pros- 
ser, of Gen. Buell’s Army, is hereby paroled, 
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having agreed not to serve further against 
the Southern Confederacy in any Army of 
the United States, until he has been regu- 
larly exchanged as a prisoner of war. 
Signed, C. E. ERWIN, 
Captain commanding detachment of Morgan’s Cavalry. 

These arrangements having been com- 
pleted, I was allowed to depart on foot, 
and I returned to the main road for the 
purpose of making my way as best I could 
in the direction of Nashville to the lines 
of the Union army. The nearest post of 
which I had any knowledge was at Colum- 
bia, forty miles south of Nashville. My 
captors went in another direction, taking 
with them my horse and his equipments, 
which I gave up with great reluctance. I 
felt forlorn enough, but there was no help 
for it. I made my way as best I could 
until nightfall, when I was hospitably en- 
tertained by a small farmer who lived near 
the roadside. 

The next day I passed through Mount 
Pleasant, and thence twelve miles through 
a beautiful and highly cultivated country 
to Columbia, where I was glad again to 
enter the Federal lines, and where I re- 
ported the circumstances of my capture to 
General Jos. S. Negley, who was then in 
command of that post. From this point I 
was furnished with transportation by rail 
to Nashville. Here again I made a report 
_ to the commanding officer, which led to the 
sending out of more numerous scouting 
parties of cavalry to watch for the move- 
ments of roving detachments of the ene- 
my. From Nashville I was ordered to 
Huntsville, Alabama, to report to General 
Buell in person. On my arrival at that 
place, General Buell, after hearing my 
statement, asked me if I believed myself 
in honor bound to observe the parole I 
had given. To this I replied that I most 
certainly did so believe. He thereupon 
stated that as no arrangements had as yet 
been made in the West for the exchange 
of prisoners, he should have to send me to 
Annapolis, Maryland, where a large num- 
ber of paroled prisoners were in camp 
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awaiting exchange. To that place, there- 
fore, I was ordered, transportation being 
furnished me by the chief quartermaster, 
via Louisville, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and 
Baltimore. 

On my arrival at Annapolis I was as- 
signed to duty in the prisoner’s camp with 
Colonel C. H. Taylor, who was in charge of 
the paroled troops from Pennsylvania, 
numbering about nineteen hundred offi- 
cers and men. My duties were in connec- 
tion with the commissary department, and 
as they were light I had considerable lei- 
sure time, which was very agreeably spent 
in visiting the State capitol, its library, 
and the other notable places in and around 
Annapolis, all of which were to me ex- 
tremely interesting. Being allowed the 
use of the reading-room in the State libra- 
ry, I enjoyed the privilege greatly and 
made frequent use of its many valuable 
books. Colonel Taylor, who was subse- 
quently killed at Gettysburg, was a most 
agreeable and accomplished gentleman 
and my intercourse with him was particu- 
larly pleasant. The time at Annapolis 
was, therefore, very agreably spent until 
the month of September following, when 
the exchange of a large number of prison- 
ers, myself included, allowed me to return 
to active duty. 

I was ordered to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
to assist in the organization of the Fif- 
teenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, which was 
then being collected at that place. This 
regiment was the old Anderson Troop in- 
creased to one thousand men, and the 
officers of the new organization were chief- 
ly taken from the old troop. I was assigned 
to duty as the acting quartermaster of the 
regiment, and served in that capacity until 
our return to Tennessee, when I was de- 
tailed to the command of Company L of 
the same regiment. We arrived in Nash- 


ville just in time to take some part in the 
battle of Murfreesboro, and thus was end- 
ed my first and last experience as a paroled 
prisoner. 
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DECORATION DAY 


By AUSTIN LEWIS 


HE reputedly most unmilitary of 
modern nations devotes one day in 
the year to the memory of its dead 

soldiers. The appropriateness of the ad- 
jective “ unmilitary ” is open to doubt, in 
spite of the constant repetition of the ex- 
pression. Nowhere does the youth respond 
with greater alacrity to the call to arms, 
and nowhere is the pomp and circum- 
stance of war more admired and culti- 
vated—at least, unofficially—than in 
America. Be that as it may, our political 
mentors are continually informing us that 
we are a peaceable folk, in spite of the 
fact that we have been for two years ac- 
tively engaged in war. The original rea- 
sons for this war appear to have lain 
chiefly in our desire to fight, and the end 
of it is as yet by no means visible. 

On this particular day the nation under- 
takes a great pilgrimage to the graves of 
its dead soldiers. Old men who bore the 
hardships and the dangers of the war near- 
ly forty years ago hobble painfully through 
the streets of our cities to do honor to the 
memory of comrades in arms who have 
gone only a little time before. The youth 
also marches, and wagons laden with me- 
mentos of broken friendships and withered 
loves. labor towards the cemeteries. The 
flags fly at half-mast, and the funeral 
dirges swell out from military bands. In 
many households, too, sacred old swords 
and rifles are decorated with the fresh an- 
nual wreath. The teguments of time are 
drawn aside, and memory causes the scars 
of old wounds to bleed afresh. 

It is true that the observance of the day 
is falling off to some extent, particularly 
in the newer cities of the West. where the 
majority of the population, having no per- 


sonal interest therein, but languidly ob-. 


serves it. There is an increasing tendency 
to make merry on the part of the younger 
generation, and it may be that the course 
of time will convert an occasion of sad 
memories and national grief into a time 
of May merrymaking and open-air festiv- 
ity.) In the main, however, the day re- 
mains what it was intended to be, one of 
national mourning for the price paid for a 


great salvation. It is the day on which 
the personal predominates over the social, 
on which the parent or the wife rises in 
protest against the citizen. For years the 
peop'e sustained themselves in the 
struggle, with a fierce enthusiasm for lib- 
erty aud with unhesitating patriotism. 
The mother sent her young son, the wife 
her husband, to the war, and recked not 
of the price while the blood was hot and 
pride was high. But natural feelings 
necessarily asserted themselves over civic 
devotion, and when the sacrifice had been 
completed the fires of pride were extin- 
guished by tears of anguish. So with the 
nation—Decoration Day is the homage 
paid to seutiment, a sacrifice to the human 
in the nation, {the reassertion of the heart 
of the individual over the spirit of the 
collective mass. 

The celebration of victories leaves out of 
consideration the sufferings of those by 
whose sacrifice the victories were won. 
This elimination of the memory of suffer- 
ing is essential to the right celebration of 
a victory. The dead must be hidden out of 
sight ; the very wounded must be carefully 
tucked away in hospitals. The dirty uni- 
forms must be exchanged for bright new 
ones; and the eye must only rest upon 
what. is fair and inspiring. Victories, 
therefore, can only be fully and success- 
fully celebrated by dynasties. A democ- 
racy can never perpetuate with unadulter- 
ated joy the celebration of a victory, for it 
is the mass of the people who have to pay 
the price. One may give his best for the 
possession of a treasure, but he never 
afterwards contemplates that treasure 
with equanimity. Not that there is any 
real regret that the price has been paid; 
the payment could not have been avoided. 
But the glory of the possession recalls the 
price, and reminds one that to gain the 
treasure the next best thing to it has been 
parted with. So on Decoration Day, the 
flag which floats so gaily on other days 
droops half-mast around the staff and the 
bands play slow, solemn music to the ac- 
companiment of the shuffling feet of the 
aged veterans. When the veterans have all 
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gone, when the last personal ties which at- 
tach the living worker to the dead soldier 
have all been frayed away, Decoration Day 
will no longer be the same. The pathos 
which is its chief characteristic will have 
vanished. The personal element will have 
been withdrawn, and the day will have be- 
come a national holiday. The tired toiler 
will then be too eager to escape the bond- 
age of his labor to inquire too closely as 
to the wherefore of his release. 

The. flowers this Decoration Day will 
rest upon new graves, with young lives 
hidden in their depths. The old soldiers 
have, one by one, in preceding years, 
dropped into the universally appointed 
place. During the last two years the God 
of Battles has again demanded his sacri- 
fice, and the young have fallen in their 
thousands. Rachel again weeps for her 
children, and will not be comforted. 

These younger dead have fallen in bat- 
tle far different from that which claimed 
the lives of their fathers. The latter died 
upon their own soil, defending its integ- 
rity, and preserving and extending its 
freedom. Their sons have fallen far away 
from home, adding new lands to those 
inherited from their fathers. The result 
of the former sacrifice appears in broader 
ideas of liberty and actual human gain. 
* It was necessary that slavery should be 
abolished, and any sacrifice by which this 
was accomplished was cheap. The nation 
must necessarily have unity; the homo- 
geneity of the body politic must, once for 
all, and beyond question, \be established 
and secured, and no human price could 
have been too great to pay for such a gain. 
~ Hence, while the individual weeps over 
the necessary cost, the country rejoices 
over the treasure gained. And this is the 
glory of Decoration Day. When we con- 
sider the loss, our hearts are necessarily 
sad; when we contemplate the achieve- 
ment, we are compelled to admit that it 
was worth while. 

Can this be said of the price paid for 
the new treasure? This question must 
appeal strongly to every citizen. It is the 
one upon the answer to which depends the 
policy of the nation in the immediate fu- 
ture. If circumstances have been such as 
to render the sacrifice neessary, if the 
actual conditions, the economic and politi- 
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cal exigencies, inexorable in their work- 
ing have compelled it, there is no more to 
be said. Our dead have not been wasted. 
The young lives have been given for the 
benefit of the nation, just as truly and 
just as fully as the lives of their fathers. 
That they have been given as heroically 
needs not to be said. The dead died well; 
the only question is, Is it well that they 
died? And this is a question that can- 
not be answered here; the answer lies 
deep in the heart of each individual citi- 
zen, and will be expressed as was that of 
our fathers to a similar question,—in the 
voice of the nation at the polls. Hence, 
while Decoration Day suggests the ques- 
tion, it is not to be answered upon this 
day, for this of all days should be kept 
free from politics. 

But somehow the pathetic and the hero- 
ic appear to be somewhat absent when 
we contemplate these latter dead. We 
miss the enthusiastic, almost spiritual, de- 
votion which was so apparent in the case 
of those who fell in the early *60’s. The 
emotions of the masses under stress of 
strong feeling express themselves in song. 
After two years of fighting, we have pro- 
duced no songs of any moral significance. 
We have not sung, and are not singing, 
any new songs which at all compare in in- 
tensity, in loftiness of ideal, or in sweet- 
ness of thought with those of forty years 
ago, which gathered into themselves the 
heroism, the affection, and the sacrifice of 
the people. When our soldiers now sing, 
they do it in the raucous tones of the 
modern music-hall, in the blatant brass 
and tympany of Chauvinistic hysteria. 
And this absence of poetic expression 
ought to provoke thought. What is the 
motive that lies behind the enlistment of 
the soldier in these modern wars? Is it 
consciousness of the rectitude and honor 
of the cause for which he goes to lay down 
his life? If that is so,—and it is to be 
trusted it is so,—one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in this connection is the 
non-existence of a poet to translate these 
thoughts and aspirations into the noblest 
verse. Where are our singers? The pos- 
session of one poet of great worth would 
gild the gloom of Decoration Day and rob 
the terrors of death of some of their som- 
berness. But we look in vain for him. 
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Two years of ardent patriotism, two years 
of fighting and dying, the addition of 
thousands of miles of territory to our 
great domain, have been utterly abortive 
as regards the production of literary 
genius. It seems as if the memory of the 
labors of the last two years will be em- 
bodied merely in statistics and govern- 
ment manuals. Our cousins across the 
sea are no better off than ourselves in this 
respect. Their poets who have sung 
sweetly on other themes bray like wild 
asses in their efforts to extract music from 
the present war in Africa. Of Kipling 
we need not speak; he has frankly adopt- 
ed the brass cavalry trumpet. But of 
Swinburne—it must be humiliating to 
feel one’s youth blushing for one’s old age. 

Yet there have been deeds of derring- 
do, knightly feats, and acts of self-sacri- 
fice which are full of inspiration and 
worthy to rank with the best traditions 
of our fathers. Why, then, have not some 
of these been plucked from destruction, 
and held up as worthy of emulation? 
There is something which weighs upon 
the minds of our writers, something 
which palsies the hand of the poet, and 
dulls the brain of the thinker. Even ora- 
tory, which should successfully preserve 
the fleeting opinions of the hour, has 
failed to use the opportunity, and the 
speeches of our statesmen are as flat as 
the verses of our bards. 

One is half-suspicious that the people 
feel that they have nothing much to do 
with these present wars, and yet the two 
peoples engaged in them represent, curi- 
ously enough, the nearest approach to 
democracy which we have. Not only that, 
but distant democracies have shown their 
alacritv to take part in the performance 
now proceeding in Africa. Whence, then, 
this intellectual sterility and this effusion 
of patriotism? Perhaps the cynic will 
reply that the two phenomena are mutu- 
ally connected; that the one is both cause 
and effect of the other. It may be so; 
but such a thought is not comforting as 
regards democracy. 

One idea runs through the speeches 
and writings of the advocates and sup- 
porters of the present policy, and that is 
the idea of necessity. It is maintained 
that these wars must be undertaken, that 
they are forced upon us by circumstances. 
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This is a matter which cannot be here 
argued; it is a question of statecraft upon 
which the people will render their verdict. 
It appears to be, however, in accordance 
with the general law of commercial com- 
petition, and nations as well as indi- 
viduals must take their part therein or 
fall back. But with the recognition of 
this necessity there comes no moral 
enthusiasm. And, truth to tell, it appears 
as if the necessity had arisen, as if it were 
essential that a nation must lay its hands 
on all that is accessible in order to main- 
tain its position in the world. The fault 
does not appear to be in the policy, but in 
the social conditions which have rendered 
the policy necessary. This state of things 
does not conduce to optimism. If a de- 
mocracy cannot find an ethical reason for 
its action, a democracy is in danger. The 
mass of people are not capable of compli- 
cated analysis. To them a thing is right 
or it is wrong. If they are persuaded into 
supporting a policy, or rather, if their 
material interests compel them to support 
a policy which does violence to their 
moral feeling, the nation suffers. And, 
on the other hand, if it does not suffer 
in character, it appears that it must suffer 
in prestige. 

There may therefore be, even in a de- 
mocracy, a divorce between the interests 
of the state and the true and most vital 
interests of the mass of the people. The 
well-being of the state, as a sovereign 
international power, may be something 
quite apart from the well-being of the 
people composing such a state, and the old 
democratic theory that the people is the 
state, receives a blow at the hands of 
modern progress. So that the state qua 
state of to-day may be as far apart from 
the people as the state of Louis the Four- 
teenth from his. 

If such be the case, the essential dis- 
tinction between the soldier of the war of 
the Rebellion and the soldier of these 
later wars becomes obvious. The old men 
fought for the nation, for the well-being 
of the mass of its citizens, for the good of 
the humblest as well as of the greatest. 
They fought in the name of abstract 
principles, for an idea, as men say, and 
they were ennobled by the self-sacrifice. 
In the present instance, we have the hero- 
ism and the sacrifice. Have we the idea? 
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ILOILO, PANAY, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


By GEORGE 


D. RICE 


First LIEUTENANT TWENTY SIXTH INFANTRY, U.S. V., COMMANDING U. S. ForcEs IN MOLO 


LOILO, Isle of Panay, Philippine 
Islands, was practically in ruins not 
long ago as a result of the bombard- 

ing and burning when first taken by the 
Americans. But it is to-day a busy 
metropolis, most of the ruins of the 
burned. stores having been roofed over 
with tin, thus affording a roomy space on 
the one-story plan. ‘There is one long 
main street extending from the ocean 
front almost half-way to Jaro, the next 
town of importance. This street has many 
branches, some of which are laid out on 
the. American plan, while others are 
merely cross-alleys and streets which are 
placed regardless of order or system. 

The streets are well occupied with 

stores and residences, some of which, 
before the bombardment of the city, must 
have been elegant edifices. The ruins of 
the fronts can be seen with their heavy 
gratings in iron, indicating that the resi- 
dents were wealthy and possessed property 
which they had to protect. In some of 
the houses are large vaults into which the 
people could go when attacked by native 
tribes, or when there were riots or troubles 
with the Spanish soldiery. There have 
been endless wars with tribes in the 
islands for generations, and every house 
and public building is constructed with 
the idea of repelling an onslaught. Many 
of these houses are now occupied by the 
American soldiers, and American flags 
may be seen flying all over the city. The 
Americans have established street-clean- 
ing systems, and use a great many prison- 
ers for work on the streets, under the 
supervision of the proper officials. The 
Twenty-sixth, Eighteenth, and Nine- 
teenth regiments are on the island, and 
are constantly sending in prisoners cap- 
tured at the front, and these prisoners are 
used in large gangs for breaking stone, 
grading streets, and putting things into 
an American shape in the city of Lloilo, 
and also Jaro and Molo. 

A serious defect in the planning of 

Iloilo, like Manila and all cities of the 


Philippines, is in the sidewalks, which are 
only about three feet wide, and often less 
than that. Consequently most of the peo- 
ple have to walk in the street, and the 
streets are usually crowded with several 
descriptions of teams, from the caribou- 
cart to the artillery. Army-ration wagons 
are constantly passing, and then there are 
the many little one-horse and trotting-ox 
outfits in which the passengers are con- 
veyed from point to point. As many 
things are reversed in this wildcat 
country, the road law is for all to turn to 
the left instead of to the right. 

The average store in the Philippines is 
very deficient in supplying the general 
demand of the people, and it is strange 
why it is so, for there are a great many 
Americans here now, and a. strictly 
American store or bazaar would make 
much money. One can purchase all the 
cigars, drinks, thread, and matches he 
wants, but when it comes to a pair of 
rubbers to wear during the rainy season 
he must send to the United States. Rub- 
ber boots will bring any price here, and 
so would low rubbers. The only way to 
get a white shirt is to have it made by a 
Chinaman at high prices. The kodak 
fiends are here among the soldiery, and 
there are plenty of cameras of all kinds, 
but no films. I have seen five dollars in 
gold offered for a dozen films and refused. 
The writer paid fifteen dollars in gold for 
a kodak to get the few films that were in 
it—only nine. There are about ten agen- 
cies for kodaks here, but not one has a 
film. Three or four consignments of films 
arrived since January Ist, but they were 
all sold and paid for at triple rates before 
they were half-way across the ocean. Col- 
lars cannot be purchased, nor can type- 
writer supplies. 

There are several thousand soldiers on 
the Island of Panay, and many of these 
are in and about Iloilo when not on some 
expedition. A purely American bazaar 
fitted with departments for carrying 
furnishing goods, rubbers, kodak and 
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typewriter supplies, and stationery, would 
do an immense business. It is impossible 
to get a glass of soda or an ice-cream here, 
and a soda and ice-cream fountain would 
make for its owner a fortune in a very 
short time. At Jaro I once saw a native 
selling some ice-cream he had made, he 
having secured a piece of ice from the 
Government ice-making machine at [loilo. 
There were fully thirty soldiers about the 
man trying to purchase a little ice-cream 
at any price. The man had only a very 
small freezer and dealt out the cream in 
the smallest kind of glasses and charged 
twenty-five cents a glass. He cleared 
probably five dollars on the little lot, and 
the soldiers fought for more, for it seemed 
like home to get a spoonful of something 
cold, even if made of inferior stuffs. 

The native men of the island do not 
believe in work, and probably that is ane 
reason why there have been so many wars 
in the country, for the young men must 
have some sort of occupation to take their 
attention. They won’t work, but they 
will fight. The result is that the women 
devote most of their time to working 
about the house, and the woman is often 
the only money-maker of the family. In 
about every house there are from one to 
three old crudely made hand-looms with 
which the women weave artistically de- 
signed fabrics. The men look on and 
smoke, and when a customer appears they 
are at hand to help dicker on the price and 
usually to pocket the money. There has 
been a great demand for this home-made 
style of cloth during the past several 
months, and the mails are liberally loaded 
with parcels of the stuff for the United 
States. The cloth is all in pieces of from 
forty to fifty yards, and is one yard or less 
wide, being worth about six dollars, 
American money, a piece for the sorts con- 
taining silk threads. In America the 
goods are worth about double. There is 
a chance here for some enterprising 
American to go about the country and buy 
up lots of this cloth and ship it to New 
York and other places fer sale. 

The Filipinos are great smokers, and 
women, children, and all invariably have 
a large cigar in their lips at all times. 
They would rather smoke than eat, and 
I have seen many a half-starved family 
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supplied abundantly with smoking ma- 
terials. 

Although [Iloilo itself is now quite 
Americanized under the rule of the mili- 
tary authorities, and there are in the city 
a number of manufacturing industries 
and some stores in which native tabor is 
employed, the remainder of the island is 
a vast desert so far as offering chances for 
home labor is concerned. There are a few 
sugar and other mills scattered about the 
country, but these employ only a com- 
paratively small number of natives. 
Therefore, there are thousands of good, 
strong young native sons simply wasting 
away their time about their homes be- 
cause there is nothing for them to do that 
will bring quick and definite returns. 
They will not work at farming, for ex- 
perience has taught them that most, of 
what they grow will be seized by some one 
else. 

The country is all burned over and 
looted outside of the immediate vicinity 
of Lloilo, either as a result of former wars 
with the Spanish or by the broken bands 
of the insurgent army which are wander- 
ing about the islands destroying all they 
do not carry with them. The American 
soldiers are fast on the heels of these 
bands and will eventually break them up 
or destroy them. The writer accompa- 
nied one expedition of eight hundred men 
from Iloilo across the island, during 
which the country was cleared for miles 
and many prisoners taken and war sup- 
plies destroyed. A few more such expe- 
ditions ought to make it safe enough to 
operate almost any kind of a manufactur- 
ing industry in the island. There are 
ruins of tobacco plantations everywhere, 
but just as soon as the natives are fully 
assured of protection, there is no doubt 
that the ruins of the sugar-mills and the 
like will be rebuilt and once more the 
various industries will thrive and give 
employment to thousands of the natives 
who are at present wandering about the 
country robbing and destroying. 

In one part of the cemetery in Iloilo is 
a spot which has a deep interest to all 
Americans. It contains the last resting- 
places of a number of officers and men 
who fell while fighting for their flag and 
their country. After the battle of Balan- 
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tang, on November 21st, the writer saw 
many burials of American soldiers in this 
cemetery, one of which was that of the 
brave young Lieutenant Smith who fell 
on the field of battle with a bullet in his 
body after having been on duty in these 
islands only five days, for he had but 
recently graduated from West Point. The 
American officials see to it that that por- 
tion of the cemetery which is for our 
officers and men is kept in an excellent 
condition and the American flag flies not 
far from the spot. 

Military law, of course, prevails in 
Iloilo as well as in many of the other im- 
portant places on the island. It is the 
intention, of course, to ultimately intro- 
duce civil government, but this may not 
take place for some time. At present 
the expenses of the city are paid from the 
incomes derived from several sources, the 
principal of which are personal poll-tax, 
tax of properties, dog license, market 
rents, stock-killing privileges, and rents 
from buildings owned by the city. Nearly 
all of the street work is done by prison 
labor. There are also from fifty to sixty 
Americans in the prison, usually the 
soldiers who are in for thirty or sixty days 
for getting drunk or other minor offenses, 
and these men are used to good advantage 
at various city work, some of them being 
good bookkeepers, etc. The city is run 
well and very cheaply, and the same plan 
is being extended as fast as possible into 
the interior cities. 

An interesting point for all visitors to 
Iloilo is the old Spanish fort, which is 
now used as a prison. This fort contains 
dungeons of the worst type, in some of 
which are heavy chains and instruments 
for securing dangerous prisoners to the 
floor. Probably many a poor wretch has 
died in these places from cruel treatment 
and starvation. The fort is a very old 
structure and, like everything else 
Spanish, is fast going to ruins, although 
the walls are very heavy and thick. 

Until the Americans came here the 
Spanish friars and the churehes made 
considerable money for Spain. Spain in- 
vested millions of dollars for the erection 
of large stone churches, and went to the 
great expense of fitting these magnificent 
edifices with superior types of organs and 


other church equipments. Not only has 
Iloilo a very large and fine church of 
stone, elaborately decorated, but Jaro, 
Molo, and all of the more interior towns 
are furnished with churches of the most 
liberal description, so far as size and 
equipments are concerned. These churches 
formerly brought considerable gold into 
the treasury of Spain. The church used 
to take one sixth of all a man possessed 
as its portion. Although towns have been 
going to ruins, and there has been but 
little work and hardly any money in the 
islands for many years, these churches 
always flourished; were always, and are 
now, busy with marriage and burial ser- 
vices, all of which cost something and 
bring a revenue to the church. Smallpox 
victims are always numerous, and the 
priest receives a liberal fee for every ser- 
vice read. In fact, the church is usually 
the busiest and most flourishing place of 
the city or town, owing to the many births 
and deaths among the natives. 

In Iloilo and in some of the more im- 
portant cities and towns of Panay, there 
are a number of well-educated natives, 
some of whom are quite rich and prosper- 
ous. Some of the native sons have been 
educated in the colleges of Spain and 
other countries, while others have had 
large fortunes left to them. The former 
are usually the lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men of the place, while the latter 
represent the first people of the town, 
having many servants and carriages. 

In the islands there are two kinds of 
enemies to civilization to deal with, and 
Iloilo being one of the rich cities more 
attention is paid to it than to some of the 
interior towns where there is not enough 
wealth to pay for the looting. The two 
kinds of rebels are the insurgents and the 
ladrones. The former are the royal 
fighters, apparently fighting for what they 
suppose is right. The others are simply 
native thieves, and ought to be hung. 
They disgrace the insurgent army and 
their people. Every city and town is in- 
fested with these fellows, who often live 
somewhere in apparent peace, only to join 
others at night and kill and rob. They 
always carry bolos and sometimes revol- 
vers and rifles, and have cut off and 
destroyed many a noble little band of 
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American soldiers. Three soldiers of the 
; Twenty-sixth and nine of the Forty- 
fourth were thus killed recently and their 
} remains found badly mutilated. The 
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ladrones live entirely by robbing and 
killing. The Americans capture many of | 
these bands, and always have hundreds of | 
the prisoners working in Iloilo. 





/ BOTH 
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HE smoking cannon’s heavy jar, 

7 The bur-r-r of smaller guns, 
A flash of fire—a thin red bar, 

| ! To show where Britain’s best blood runs. 
it The sun pours down like molten lead 
| On the parched clay below; 
| From each gray rock a shot is sped 
By the watchful hidden foe. 


SIDES 


And now a sound rings wild and clear, 


From other sounds apart; 


It is the English charging cheer. 
“ Fix bayonets! ”—and they start. 


i 
God! how they fall in that mad dash! 


The death hail knows no slack. 


They trample, shriek, cheer *mid the crash, 


Do all except turn back. 


But men of sturdy Holland stock 
Low in the warm blood kneel 

And offer to the coming shock 
A solid front of steel. 

The battle-smoke is kind at least, 
In that it hides from sight 

The scenes when man’s a savage beast, 
Soul, reason merged in fight. 
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Three times the banners rose and fell 
Upon the breastworks there; 
Again the English victor’s yell 
Breaks on the quivering air. 
Their wounded comrades claim them now. 
Strong hearts grow faint for others: 
Orangemen wipe the Fenian’s brow,— 
A foe has made them brothers. 


In the dark after-silence dread, 
The Burghers on arms lay, 

No time to bury their brave dead— 
They charge at break of day; 

And here and there a bearded face 
Is wet with tear-drops mild 

As fancy shows the dear home place, 


His wife and little child. 


The guns are still; but in their stead 
Rolls out the British pan; 
Each soldier with uncovered head, 
Joins in “ God save the Queen.” 
While in the Boer tents they swell 
A chant that upward leaps,— 
“ He, watching over Israel, 
Still slumbereth not nor sleeps.” 
—Adaven. 
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NATIONAL PAVILIONS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
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German Pavilion 
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N THE left bank 

O of the Seine, the 
Eiffel Tower 

looming up in the dis- 
tance, and just where the 
setting sun will gild each 
dome and pinnacle with 
its rays, the managers of 
the Paris Exposition al- 
lotted the space for the 
pavilions of the repre- 
sentative nations. Along 
the “ Quai,” with aston- 
ishing rapidity a fairy 
city has grown, where 
side by side Italy, Turkey, 
the United States, Aus- 
tria, Bosnia, Hungary, 
Great Britain, Norway, 
Germany, Spain, Monaco, 

“. Sweden, Greece, Servia, 
and Mexico have erected 
characteristic buildings 
on the water’s edge, while 
hidden among the trees, 
and forming a second 
j line on the Avenue of 
#4 Nations, are the pavil- 
ions of Portugal, Peru, 
i) Persia, Finland, Bul- 
and Roumania. 
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A wide terrace is built along the river 
bank, under which the trains go, and this 
promenade is one of the points most in 
favor with the numerous foreigners, who 
seek, first of all sights, their own flag wav- 
ing above a building which brings them 
visions of home. All of this part of the 
great Exposition is solidly established on a 
foundation of huge piles, filled in with 
granite and finally covered with hard 
cement. I saw the men at work waist- 
deep in the water last summer, and 
watched the boats discharge their freight 
of great stones among the huge thickly 
driven piles. The work has been done in 
such a thoroughly substantial fashion that 
the city of Paris evidently contemplates 
keeping the buildings for several years to 
come. 

Very prominent among the structures 
reflected in the river is the fine dome of 
the United States pavilion. It is worthy 
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of its purpose, and representative of 
America’s best architecture and art. 
Some disappointment has been expressed 
in Paris because it was not a sky-scraper 
or some monstrosity which the Parisians 
imagined to be distinctive of America. 
In fact it is dignified, and quite represents 
the best we have. To illustrate the inter- 
est awakened in its success, it may be 
mentioned that the Fine Arts Federation, 
a body of delegates from all the artistic 
and architectural societies of the United 
States, petitioned the Government to place 
the decoration, interior finish, and exter- 
ior adornment, sculpture, landscape gar- 
dening, and the like in the hands of the 
architects, thus avoiding any advertising 
schemes or similar axes being ground on 
the premises. The Government wisely co- 
operated in this plan, and consequently 
the result is more than satisfactory. The 
fine mural painting which beautifies the 
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Pavilion of Norway 
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Spanish Pavilion 


interior, executed by Robert Reid’s vival 
brush, represents America awakening to 
knowledge of her strength and resources. 
It is full of strong cool blues and grays. 
The central figure, representing our coun- 
try, is that of a woman lifting a veil. Be- 
fore her stand two female figures,—“ Elec- 
tricity ” and “ Steam,”—beautiful, grace- 
ful creatures. On the right again is a forge 
with its mechanics and a young woman 
and a boy holding a book, the whole group 
symbolic of manufactures and education. 
In the distance rises a factory wall, and 
far to the right, beneath an orange tree, 
stands a negro in a cotton-field, typical 
of the South. On the left, productiveness 
and agriculture are represented »y a young 
farmer, a mother and child, a .d a kneel- 








ing Indian under an 
apple tree, holding a 
pumpkin and maize. 
There is a suggestion 
of the American flag 
throughout the com- 
position which is very 
clever, while it takes 
nothing from the ar- 
tistic value of the 
painting. Although 
the space allotted each 
of the Government 
pavilions is necessari- 
ly small, yet the per- 
fect proportion of the 
architectural work 
produces, especially in 
the case of the United 
States pavilion, a 
sense of grandeur 
which in reality is 
imposing, considering 
the size of the build- 
ing. 

Great Britain has 
chosen as a represent- 
ative pavilion an 
adaptation of King- 
ston House, which is 
an old manor of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, near 
Bath, and the city of 
Bath is so deeply 
interested that it has 
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Austrian Pavilion 
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taken the entire charge 
of the decoration of one 
of the principal rooms. 
Kingston House which 
dates from the time of 
James the First, is 
one of the most charac- 
teristic types of this 
period. 

Germany has chosen a 
Rhenish dwelling of the 
period when merchants 
were princes in the Free 
cities, and the delicate 
pinnacles shooting high 
into the air, the super- 
fluity of ornament, the 
red-tiled roof, and poly- 
chromatic decoration of 
the gay wooden facade 
are a direct contrast to 
the sober English country- 
house. The Emperor William, 
with his usual activity, has taken 
great interest in this pavilion, super- 
intending the plans and directing with 
care the copy (in a smaller room than the original) 
of the famous library at Sans-Souci built by his ancestor, 
Frederick the Great. ‘He has directed that the decorations 
several rooms be French, after the fashion of the palaces in 
Potsdam, also dating from the days of Frederick, and he has 
sent to. be hung on the walls some of the chef-d’oeuvres of 
French designers and painters of that period in the pictures 
and tapestry which adorn the interior. The French are very Servian Pavilion 
much pleased and flattered by this attention. 

Italy’s gay little palace suggests St. Mark’s. It is a mass of bright color as the 
sun touches the gilded domes, the statues, the tiles and painted windows, making of 
the little building a veritable jewel- 
casket, well brought into relief by 
Norway’s sturdy farmhouse. This 
latter pavilion is entirely of wood, 
rural in style of construction, but 
with a richness of wood-carving 
not found in many ordinary dwell- 
ings. Its general color is dull red 
with white lines which serve admi- 
rably to bring out the filigree-work 
on the balconies and between the 
heavy beams. The shingled roof 
is a real wonder to the Parisians. 
They speak with awe of using wood 
so recklessly, for it is a precious 
substance in France, and a shingled 
roof is unknown here. 

Spain has built a little villa with 
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Villa for the Visiting Sovereigns 
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towers in the Renaissance 
style with a patio, or 
court, in the center, 
which is the only thing 
characteristically Span- 
T ish about the whole pa- 
vilion. The architects 
have borrowed bits 
from noted old Spanish 
i buildings, but the result 
is neither original nor 
especially artistic. The 
same may be said of the © 
Austrian endeavor, with 
its mansard roof and 
general likeness to the 
Opera House on the 
Ring in Vienna. 

Persia is more inter- 
esting in her choice,— 
the elegance of the 
arched entrance, the deli- 
cacy of the windows 
covered with daintily 
traced inscriptions, and 
the enameled tiles in soft 
colors not being exceeded 
even by the wonderful 
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Peruvian Pavilion 





and rare display of rugs to be 
found inside the building. 

The more southern countries of 
Europe have made great efforts to 
honor the Avenue of Nations by 
putting up lovely pavilions. Bos- 
nia, a country which somehow 
seems so far away from us, has a 
very distinguished structure, and 
the interior is decorated by a 
superb frieze, painted by Mucha, 
the artist whose stunning posters 
are now in such demand. The 
subject he has chosen is a sym- 
bolical history of this land, almost 
unknown to us, and will go 
around the sides of the large 
hall of which the ceiling is in col- 
ored glass, and where workwomen 
from the government factories, 
dressed in national costumes, will 
weave carpets and divide the 
visitor’s interest with the pupils 
of the school where the inlaying 
of metals in wood work is taught. 
The whole is full of local color. 
(reece, Roumania, and Servia 
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Foundations of the Buildings near the River Seine 
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Building the Underground Tramway 
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have built their pavilions in Byzan- 
tine style, and it is in the variations of 
this style only, that any hint is given of 
the different nationalities to which the 
buildings belong. ‘To be sure, all taese 
people are near neighbors at home; but 
had Greece borrowed some points from 
past history and Servia gone into the 
mountains in search of a distinctive house, 
the result woulc. have added much variety 
to this group of national architecture. As 
it is, the only difference is in the fact that 
while the Greeks have used only bricks 
for walls, domes, and the rest, Servia has 
gilded her cupolas and painted the facade, 
and Roumania revels in gay stripes on 
both arches and roof. Near by, cold Fin- 
land has built a building almost church- 
like in character. I fancy it will be taken 
for a chapel, notwithstanding the big 
bears which stand guarding the tower. 
Its lines are a relief to the eye, after the 
many fancy jewel-boxes of the South. 
Peru and Mexico, by two buildings 
quite unlike in character, represent South 
America and the south of North America. 
But for the quaintest of all national 
buildings in the. entire Exposition we 
must skip out past the Servian temple and 
over the bridge to the sloping grounds of 
the Trocadero. Here we see the big 
Russian building which afforded daily 
entertainment for all the bourgeois of 
Paris and their wives and children while 
the work was being done last fall. The 
Russian workmen who came to build it 
were the first of the foreign mechanics to 
appear in Paris, and although the general 
public was not allowed to enter the 
grounds on which they worked, which 
were strictly guarded by a high fence 
and several policemen, the long portico 
of the Trocadero museum, directly above, 
was a point of vantage for the public, and 
the poor isolated Russians were only too 
glad to be watched and to be talked at by 
the immensely interested Parisians. I 
saw one Sunday a Russian workman try- 
ing to make some little French children 
understand by signs that he loved them 
because he had six just like them at home; 
and his delight when their quick wits 
finally divined his meaning, and showers 
of hand kisses were exchanged at long 
range, was positively pathetic. Below the 
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great Russian palace are the sunny 
groups of white towers and minarets of 
the Algerian colonies of France, and in 
the space between these two appeared, 
some weeks ago, “a yellow invasion,” as 
the French call it, of Chinese laborers to 
build Chinese houses, pagodas, and 
bridges, and incidentally to entertain the 
people of Paris to whom the Russians had 
become somewhat of an old story. Indeed, 
as this year has gone on, little by little, 
the Trocadero has become transformed 
into a veritable Tower of Babel. All 
tongues and all colors have been heard and 
seen within its limits, and the Parisians 
have got more fun out of their afternoon 
walks than any visitor from foreign lands 





Statue from the Alexander Bridge 


will ever get out of the entire Exposition. 
The Netherlands sent workmen from 
Sumatra and Java to build a temple and 
dwellings, while down in their far-away 


‘corner, (some distance from the Chinese, 


naturally,) the Japanese were busy with 
their fascinating little dwarf gardens and 
their houses built without nails. The 
inhabitants of the British colonies and the 
Boers from the Transvaal hobnob here in 
Paris, as though war was not, and from 
the long curving gallery, the busy scene 
underneath looks like a panorama with 
moving figures. Here is one of the best 
views of the Exposition. The ground 
slopes quickly to the river, and a fine cas- 
cade separates the two great parts of the 
hill, leaping down the steps with a great. 
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flow of water. A broad bridge leads the 
visitor directly under the Eiffel Tower, 
and through its arches the brilliant Cha- 
teau-d’Eau and the Palace of Electricity 
make a striking picture. Directly at our 
feet is the Trocadero Hill, covered with 
queer domes and quaint dwellings peep- 
ing out among the dense trees, and away 
to our left winds the River Seine, with 
Old Paris clustering on one bank and the 
dainty Street of Nations on the opposite 
side. We see far below on the left the 
New Alexander Bridge and the white pal- 
aces of the Avenue Nicholas the Second, 
while on the right flows the broad river 
toward the green hills of Meudon and 
St. Cloud. With the exception of the 
Eiffel Tower, no such view of the scene 
is to be obtained in Paris as that which 
we see here at the Trocadero, because from 
the Eiffel Tower the entire landscape is 
not nearly so picturesque, owing to the 
bird’s-eye character of the view, which 
detracts greatly from its beauty. 

Not far from this entrance to the Expo- 
sition is the little villa surrounded by 
gardens, which the city of Paris will put 
at the disposal of those visiting sovereigns 
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who choose to make use of it. There is 
a larger house near by for the members 
of their suites; but as a rule visiting 
royalty takes up its residence at his own 
Embassy. Therefore, no more imposing 
house was chosen by the city of Paris for 
its guests, the probabilities being that this 
one will be visited by them only occa- 
sionally. 

The underground railroad, which was 
so skillfully built and so quietly done that 
the citizens did not know when the tun- 
nel was being dug under their houses, 
has one of its principal stations here at 
the Trocadero, and the visitor in search of 
amusement will climb here to earth to 
entertain himself with the dancing and 
juggling and acting of the different 
nations here assembled. The Trocadero is 
the Midway Plaisance and Street of Cairo 
combined, but with so much more open 
space that the crowd will never be so great 
as it was in Chicago, and the lover of fun 
can spend his time here while his more 
serious brother wanders over the bridge 
into the great halls of the Transportation, 
Chemical, or Agricultural buildings of 
this new fair. 


A SAGEBRUSH SONG 


AY little oriole, fond little lover, 

Watching thy mate o'er her tiny ones hover, 
Tell me, I pray, from your cottonwood-tree, 
When will my true love come riding to me? 


Will he come with his lariat hung at his side? 

On a wild, prancing bronco, my love, will he ride? 
So high on your tree-top you surely can see, 

O how will my true love come riding to me? 


Sing of my lover, and tell me my fate, 

Will he guard me as fondly as thou dost thy mate? 
Dear oriole, sing, while I listen to thee, 

When will my true love come riding to me? 


VoL, xxxv— 30 


Charles A. Keeler. 











CRAFT’S BODY-GUARD 


By ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK 


RAFT stopped at my door and 
looked in. It was October, and 

I might have been sitting out, but 

I have never thought night air, even if it 
is Colorado night air, the best thing in 
the world for a pair of battered lungs; so 
I had a small fire in my fireplace and my 
lamp on the table. I had a home paper 
I was eager to read. Home is a little town 
back East that I am not bound to by a 
single tie but memory, where if I were 
suddenly put down I should not find a 
half-dozen familiar landmarks, and prob- 
ably not so many old friends to welcome 
me; but I am glad to read the papers 
that come to me now and then, although 
there are few names in them that I know, 
and they belong to a younger generation. 

As I was saying, however, Craft looked 
in at my door and seeing that I was 
alone,—Barkuloo had taken his mandolin 
under his arm and gone off to serenade 
some girl,—lowered himself to the door- 
step, the lamplight and the moonlight 
contending for possession of his great 
bulk. 

Craft is a miner, and not altogether a 
first-class fellow,—but who of us is, for 
the matter of that? He is so nearly 
straight and white that I like to have him 
come and sit with me of evenings, as he 
often does, saying little and not caring to 
hear much, content with the mere sense 
of companionship. He is usually as good- 
natured as he is quiet, and because he 
began to speak at once, and from the look 
of his brows, I knew something was very 
wrong. 

“T’ve had a warnin’ to quit my own 
claim,” he said. 

“Who warned you?” I asked; for, 
like so many miners, Craft goes often to 
consult these fellows who call themselves 
“occult students,” and I thought what a 
pity it would be if one of them should 
be the means of his abandoning what 
promised to turn out a good claim. 

“ Farley brothers,” said he. 

“What have they got to do with it?” 

“ Nothin’ by rights; but they think 


they ’re goin’ to have a lot to do with it 
by force.” 

And then he told me how they had 
staked off a claim over a spot where a vein 
of ore springs up. But the stuff leaves 
their land almost immediately to flow the 
full length of Craft’s. They had dis- 
covered this too late to remedy it honestly. 
So when he began work that morning they 
waited upon him to say that he could not 
go on; they wanted that especial claim 
for their own, and they were prepared to 
take it. They didn’t want to have any 
trouble; but unless he went away and left 
them in possession they would shoot his 
head off. There were two of them against 
him, and they meant business; so he had 
best go quietly. 

“Humph,” said I. I knew the Farley 
brothers, and I did not fancy the situ- 
ation. 

Craft nodded his big head comprehend- 
ingly. 

“Will you try the law on them?” I 
asked presently. 

He looked at me as if I had been an 
infant. “I thought you knew this country 
better ’n that,” he said. “ When a man 
has worked so long as I have for his pile, 
and then sees it ahead of him, he ain’t 
goin’ to be fool enough to invite half the 
lawyers in the State to share it with him 
and then lay around a year or two waitin’ 
for a lot of courts to make up their minds. 
Ill take a quicker way.” 

“For instance? ” 

“Ten men with ten good shooters.” 

“Oh! upon my word a 

“See here now, I ain’t after trouble,— 
you know that,—but I ain’t goin’ to back 
down and leave them my pile. I’m not 
such a coward. Ill take ten fellows up 
there and introduce them, and if the Far- 
leys want to fight we’ll be ready. But 
I reckon they won’t relish the idea. Maybe 
they ’ll get ten men of their own, and if 
they do I ’ll get twenty. There’s that in 
my ground that’ll pay for help; but 
they ’ve got nothing, and they know it. 
I guess they ’ll see the only thing to do is 
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to let me alone. But there’s one thing 
bothers me,” he went on, with evident 
effort and embarrassment, “and that’s 
Katie.” 

Katie was a little Irish girl who worked 
at the boarding-house of the camp, and 
Craft loved her. 

“ Well, what about Katie? She does n’t 
have to know about it, does she?” 

“ Everybody ’ll know it.” 

“Then, why not send her away?” 

He was delighted at the suggestion, 
and I wrote a note that night to a friend 
of mine in town asking her to keep Katie 
as nurse for her little ones until I sent 
for her. Craft was to take the girl down 
next day, telling her she was conferring 
a favor on me by going to the aid of my 
sorely needy friend, in order to get her 
away without arousing her suspicions. 

They went past the cabin early the next 
morning and waved to me as they galloped 
out of sight. Craft came back six hours 
later with his men, and they clattered into 
my place after a drink. I think they had 
already had something fluid beside water, 
and it occurred most forcibly to me that, 
if I were the Farley brothers, I should be 
persuaded to come peacefully to any sort 
of terms they might dictate. 

When they came shouting and singing 
down the mountain the next evening 
about sunset and called to me that the 
fight did n’t come off, and it was all right 
with Craft, I felt very much relieved, and 
Barkuloo and I went early to bed. But 
we had hardly fallen asleep when there 
came a mighty pounding at our door, and 
muttering something about those das- 
tardly Farley fellows having done Craft, 
Barkuloo scrambled to open it. But he 
came back instantly and pushed me for- 
ward, saying it was a lady and I must see 
her. 

“It’s the first time in your life you 
ever resigned a meeting of that sort to 
me,” I said. 

“Who is it? ” I asked through the key- 
hole. 

“Katie Norris. And I should think 
you would be ashamed to see me, sending 
me away like you did!” she half sobbed. 

But Barkuloo was dressed before I 
could possibly accomplish my own toilet, 
and opened the door to her. 


“ What ’s wrong?” I heard him ques- 
tion. 

“Everything. To think you all sent 
me away just when Ed needed me. I’m 
going up there now, and I ’m going to see 
that those Farleys don’t get at him. I 
know all about it. I heard it in town.” 

“But it’s all right now. The men 
have gone back, and no doubt Craft is as 
sound asleep as we were when you came 
pounding on our door.” 

“And who is keeping guard over him? ” 

“Guard? Why, nobody. You see——” 

“Oh,” she wailed, “what a lot of 
friends you are, to leave him alone! ” 

“Do you really think he needs a body- 
guard, Katie?” Barkuloo asked, and I 
knew from his voice that something was 
bubbling up in his mind, but Katie an- 
swered in all seriousness. 

“ Well,” saic he, “ maybe you are right. 
I will ride up to the house with you, and 
as we pass Craft’s door we can just stop 
and suggest it to him.” 

And almost before I could get out to 
them they were ready to ride away, 
Katie’s eyes, and her freckles likewise, 
shining in the moonlight. But it is not 
kind to speak of the freckles, although 
they are a very conspicuous part of Katie, 
for there are so many good and admirable 
things that I could tell you about her 
and leave the sun-blotches out. But they 
rode away, at any rate, and I as usual 
missed the interesting part of the affair, 
according to Barkuloo. 

Ed. Craft was very sleepy and very 
much astonished when he came out and 
saw them, although I don’t doubt it 
pleased him to know that the girl cared so 
much for him that she would ride all 
alone from town to my cabin, just through 
anxiety for his safety and a desire to be 
where she could join the ranks ready to 
help defend him. He poohed at the idea 
of needing anybody to keep an eye out 
for the Farleys. He told them that each 
of the ten men had separately warned the 
brothers that they had registered a vow 
to be avenged if anything happened to 
him. They would not wait for any cor- 
oner’s verdict if he were found dead some 
morning, nor for any judge or jury to 
punish the man who was responsible for 
his death. And the Farleys would not 
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defy them. He was perfectly safe now to 
do what he pleased on his claim, or off it. 
But Katie was not to be convinced. 

Then Tom Barkuloo called Craft aside 
and said something in his ear that made 
him stare first, and then smile. And 
when they came back to Katie he was so 
evidently pleased that she asked him what 
the boy had said. 

“ He says he thinks, like you do, Katie, 
that I need a body-guard, and maybe I 
do. I reckon I’d be mighty pleased to 
have one, if I could get the one I want. 
But I don’t know about that.” 

Katie did not at all comprehend. 

“He wants you,” Barkuloo explained ; 
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and then he walked off, while Craft told 
her about the ore on his claim and the 
only thing that had stood in the way of 
their marrying at once being removed— 
his poverty. I suppose he used some other 
persuasions, perhaps; I don’t know about 
such things. But when Tom went back 
it had been fixed in a very satisfactory 
way, and the day had been set for Satur- 
day—it was Monday night, you know. 

Then Craft got out his horse and he 
and Barkuloo rode up to the boarding- 
house with her, Barkuloo going along be- 
cause, he said, it was the last time in her 
life she would ever need a chaperon, and 
he wanted her to have a good one. 
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SUGGESTIONS of a somewhat grew- 
some character grew out of a recent cable 
message from London an- 
nouncing “ marvelous pros- 
perity even under the 
storm and stress of war.” 
It is affirmed that nearly 
all industries in the United Kingdom are 
remarkably flourishing, with an advance in 
prices of coal, iron, wool, and other com- 
modities, and without a sign of financial dis- 
turbance, in spite of the contraction of the 
gold supply and the shrinkage of the cur. 
rency. Furthermore, the putting of so many 
workers into khaki uniforms and their re- 
moval to South Africa has relieved the labor 
market, insuring employment for the hither- 
to idle and with higher wages than prevailed 
before the war. 

The question is whether all this will bring 
to the front a new school of Anglo-Saxon 
econonists advocating war as an essential 
condition for ‘“ good times.” We already 
have wars for the purpose of opening up 
new markets; why not for the direct and 
immediate purpose of stimulating industrial 
activities and as a solution of the desperate 
problem of labor? The setting apart of 
800,000 men to do nothing but fight each 
other in South Africa, and use up food sup- 


War and 
Prosperity 


plies, clothing, powder, lead, and horses, un- 
questionably results in “new markets,” for 
both Britain and Boer-land, insomuch that 
the commercial world does not even miss 
the mine outputs which have ceased to flow 
from that ill-fated region into the treasuries 
of Europe. And the wage-earner in England 
who is now blessed with employment sim- 
ply because his former neighbor, Tom Jones 
the laborer, has been transformed into Tom- 
my Atkins the fighter, certainly has some 
occasion for gratitude to the God of War. 
It was not so in earlier times and in the 
case of former wars. But the marvelous in- 
crease in the productiveness of industry in 
recent times has so changed conditions that 
We now actually need the ravages of martial 
wrath to create exceptional demand and at 
the same time reduce the clamoring crowds 
of toilers asking for work to do. 

Does this present a new phase of spec- 
ulation for social and economic philoso- 
phers? We have long had a school of wise 
men contending that war “develops and 
disciplines, as nothing else can, the moral 
fiber of a people.” Shall we have a new 
school advocating war as an economic neces- 
sity? And shall we look hopefully toward 
Japan and Russia to next provide the con- 
ditions for advanced prices in coal and iron, 
in cotton and wool, in wheat and corn? 
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THE assumption of paternal attitudes 
and functions on the part of the Govern- 
ment is very generally dep- 
Regulation of recated; but there are 
Medical circumstances and occasions 
Experiments which all right-minded 
people recognize as calling 
for interference in behalf of the weak, to de- 
fend them against the aggressions and the 
inhumanities to which they are liable. This 
remark is apropos of the fact that a bill is 
before Congress, introduced by Mr. Gallin- 
ger on March 2d, for the special protection of 
new-born babes, pregnant women, lunatics, 
idiots, the aged, the infirm, and epileptics, in 
the District of Columbia. It would appear 
from the implications of the bill itself that 
these classes are in exceptional danger from 
the “experiments” of unscrupulous physi- 
cians, surgeons, pathologists, and students of 
medicine or of science. It is to be hoped 
that such practitioners are in the minority, 
but there must be a good many of them to 
necessitate action on the part of the National 
Legislature. 

It is proposed to regulate scientific ex- 
periments “involving pain, distress, or risk 
to life and health, whether by administration 
of poisonous drugs for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their toxicity, by inoculating the 
germs of disease, by grafting cancerous 
tumors into healthy tissues, or by perform- 
ance of any surgical operation for any other 
object than the amelioration of the patient.” 
The main features of the regulations are 
that every such experiment shall be per- 
formed by a duly qualified physician or sur- 
geon, who must also hold a special license 
for the purpose; that the subject of the ex- 
periment must be not less than twenty years 
of age and in full possession of the reason- 
ing faculties; that the application for the 
special license shall be accompanied with the 
written permission of the proposed subject, 
signed and duly witnessed before a notary 
public; and that no such experiment shall 
be continued against the expressed will of 
the person experimented upon. Disregard of 
this law shall work a disqualification for the 
practice of medicine in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the performer of the experiment 
shall be deemed guilty of the crime of ,hu- 
man vivisection. In case of the death of the 
subject, the practitioner shall be held guilty 
of manslaughter or murder. 


Etc. 
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It is the impression of the writer of this 
paragraph that if all the crimes of this na- 
ture were recorded the list of capital 
offenses in the United States would be 
doubled. But even if they are very few, 
yet stringent laws should be enacted and 
sharply enforced everywhere to protect 
children, and the inmates of hospitals, asy- 
lums, and public institutions,—in short, all 
persons, who, from weakness or ignorance 
or the misfortunes of circumstance, are un- 
able to protect themselves. It should be re- 
garded as an intolerable shame by any 
individual that he should consent to have his 
own life prolonged at the expense of mortal 
sufferings on the part of another. The com- 
munity, the whole of us, ought to see this 
matter in that same light. It were better 
that scores of us, or hundreds, or thousands 
should die than that we should offend 
against the life-rights of any “ one of these 
little ones,’ however weak or otherwise 
useless. Rather let medical science bungle 
along on its way, and let us take our chances 
at its hands, without forcing vicarious sac- 
rifice on the helpless. 

But we are heartily glad for one very 
reasonable provision in this proposed legis- 
Jation for the District of Columbia. Indeed, 
we shall expect every one to approve, with 
utmost good cheer, even a cordial and rejoi- 
cing acquiescence, of the express exception 
provided for in section 6: ‘‘ Nothing in this 
Act contained shall be construed to prohibit 
or interfere with any experiments whatso- 
ever made by medical students, physicians, 
surgeons, physiologists, or pathologists upon 
one another.” 


THE recent discussions of the question 
whether it is by men or by women that the 
greater part of the lying of 


Social this world is done suggest 
Cowardice the further question, Why 
of Lying is it that any of us lie? 


that indeed we all lie?—as it 
cannot be denied we do. We apprehend that 
it is due to social. cowardice. Our race has 
been here in the world for many thousands 
of years, and yet men have never dared to 
speak truth to one another; that is, to utter 
forth their real minds in the full reality of 
them. We are a wondrously timid race in 
this respect. Very brave we are to war 
upon one another, man against man, to lift 
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our flags and standards in strong hands and 
carry them valiantly to battle-fields and un- 
compromising bloody conflicts, ready to die 
for patriotic convictions, or even for a pas- 
sionate whim. But when it comes to the 
matter of meeting each other on the actu- 
alities, and on the basis of absolute sincerity, 
we shrink back, we stand aloof, we apologize 
and falter, or we sink into that reserve 
which is not modesty, but essential and 
radical immorality. 

Not that our social attitudes are utterly 
and without exception false. There is, 
happily, truth enough in us to make a basis 
for some fair degree of social confidence,— 
that trust which really makes life, and life’s 
rewards, as between souls. But on the 
other hand, the forced and forcing circum- 
stances of our lives are such, the traditional 
lines of it are so run, that while there is a 
true in us there is inevitably and invariably 
a false in us, too. Our personal values are 
divided and brought into contrast by the 
line which marks the joined edges of this 
true and this false. Nearly every person- 
ality has a beauteous open side, a fair mani- 
festation of reality, but a dark side, too, 
which is instinctively covered away. Thus 
it is that men meet daily and converse, and 
then separate and begin to wonder whether 
in the interchange of glances they have seen 
a clear light or only a confusing glimmer, 
and how much, or how little, of truth has 
been spoken. So that, all through the mani- 
fold and tangled relations of humanity there 
is this mist, and sometimes a heavy impene- 
trable fog, of uncertainty. Nation with- 
holds its policy from nation, class keeps its 
true mind from each other class, famiiy cov- 
ers its secrets from family, brother deceives 
brother, wife and husband keep back their 
innermost thoughts from each other, and 
even the lover does not whisper all the truth 
to the listening trust of his beloved. It is 
much to be doubted if there be in the world 
to-day two people who would dare, or who 
could imagine it at all safe to their mutual 
friendship and good will, to sit down face 
to face and tell each other freely and 
frankly all that they think, all they believe, 
all they propose, all they cherish, hope, and 
dream about. 

Most of us go on the way of life without 
understanding how really dreadful and piti- 
ful all this is; because we do not perceive 


the far-reaching inclusions of it, and how it 
drugs and poisons the cups out of which we 
drink our daily portion. But when we be- 
come conscious, as one after another we are 
bound to do, of our own restlessness and of 
the dis-ease in which humanity tosses, we 
begin to see that just here is the sore of 
society, the desperate, tenacious, disinte- 
grating, malignant ailment of mankind— 
namely, that we hide truth, conceal reality, 
and are mortally afraid and ashamed under 
any clear light that really reveals us to one 
another’s eyes. 

What we need most in this world, after 
all,—_though we are generally blind to the 
necessity,—is human reality, the absoluteness 
of vital truth that is in us—that this be 
manifested forth so that we shall know 
where we are, our social longitude and 
latitude, and have chance to readjust our- 
selves for a sure and positive manner of liv- 
ing in accord with actualities. This is the 
ultimate evangel. The churches that are 
losing their grip on the ancient creeds may 
well take this up, are bound to do so, as the 
everlasting gospel which must be preached 
far and wide until all men hear and obey. 
We must rise into this liberty, into this free 
integrity of word and deed, or else our 
human lot will ever be in Paradise Lost, a 
wandering in the wilderness, social confus- 
ion, dissatisfaction, unhappiness. 


IT HAS been our fortune to meet the 
Hoe-Man on several occasions since Mr. 
Markham harrowed up the 
Faulty Verse public sensibility over him, 
and Shallow 2nd we have fancied we 
Thought could detect an unusual 
gleam of light in his eyes. 
This we have attributed to the fact that 
all the “upper classes”’ have now for some 
time been hanging over the top rail of the 
fence that surrounds his corn-field, closely 
observing him, speculating about him, and 
ecogitating certain profound conundrums 
concerning the real cause and occasion of 
him. Then, too, there is no doubt that he 
feels encouraged and possibly a little elated 
at the progress he has been making. A little 
while ago he somehow got into art, and Low 
he has a place in poetry, and the next step 
would probably have introduced him into re- 
ligion, where he might aspire to the honors 
of sainthood. 
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We say the next step would probably have 
so advanced him. This subjunctive turn of 
thought concerning him is due to the fact 
that all hope for him has again been dashed 
to the ground by the adverse judgment of 
the Critic—which, as every one knows, is 
the Force of Gravity dominant over the 
world of literature. 

When we next see the Hoe-Man we shall 
consider it our unwelcome duty to tell him— 
for it is understood that he reads little, or 
none at all—what Professor Lathrop, of 
Stanford University, has been saying about 
the egregious and unforgivable blunders of 
Mr. Markham, and how, as a consequence, 
his (the Hoe-Man’s) chances in the world are 
as pulverized dust. It may be difficult, to 
be sure, to get into his misshapen skull any 
due understanding of the real situation; but 
at least a cautionary notice should be served 
upon him that this man Markham has gross- 
ly deceived him about that bit of alleged 
poetry. It was a demagogic shame to im- 
pose on this helpless creature with a string 
of verses that were “ pedestrian, unmelodi- 
ous, heavy, and monotonous”; but when it 
is further shown up that the “ poverty of 
Mr. Markham’s technical resources” is so 
abject that he has given to his verse “no 
continuous fiow or satisfactory periodic 
structure,” and has had the miserably bad 
taste to make his “cesura predominantly 
masculine,” there is positively no extenua- 
tion possible for the hoax. Nor is even this 
the full head and front of the offending; 
for Mr. Markham’s very “thought is shal- 
low.” He charges up this toiler’s unhappy 
condition, and conditions, to the account of 
the “ masters, lords, and rulers in all lands,” 
whereas they have had nothing whatever to 
do with it. They never gave nor accepted 
grants of land or guarantees of special priv- 
ilege which affected him in even the most 
remote way; they never proclaimed an 
edict of governmental authority bearing at 
all on his place and part in society or his re- 
lations to them; they never put a single 
scrap of legislation on the statute-books of 
any land that prejudiced his chances or had 
the least influence in putting him or keeping 
him where he is. ‘‘ Loosened and let down 
this brutal jaw!—slanted back this brow!— 
blew out the light within this brain!” 
Not they—either by direct act or the tini- 
est stream of influence flowing from their 
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individual deeds or social and civil pro- 
cedures. It is preposterous to attribute 
responsibility to them; the responsibility is 
fate’s, heredity’s, nature’s, God’s, and the 
Hoe-Man’s own. This 
—* thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox,” 
stands there in the open of the world, alone, 
victim of inexorable forces that are beyond 
human control; and the rest of humanity 
has no responsible relation to him whatever 
—only to keep him hoeing and forever in his 
place. 

It is an unaccountable fact, however, (but 
this should not be mentioned to the Man 
with a Hoe, lest he misinterpret its signifi- 
cance,) that this pseudo-poem, with its 
“labored movement” and “ plodding heavi- 
ness,” with its “shallow thought” and 
inane social philosophy, should have so 
wakened up the world; that it should have 
been republished in almost every magazine 
and newspaper in the land; that in a hun- 
dred thousand pulpits it should have been 
used as a text; that platform orators should 
have spent their eloquence in  ap- 
proval or denunciation of it; that debating 
societies have discussed it; that schools 
have considered it in their literary courses; 
that it has been the subject of conversation 
in social circles and on the streets; that the 
critics have not ceased to show forth their 
expert wisdom on it for now a year and 
a half; that no poem of the century has been 
so extolled, ridiculed, jested at, cartooned, 
assailed, anathematized, defended; and 
that, finally, it has given to its author a 
world-wide fame. 

It must be that few people after all care 
very much whether or not the cesural 
pauses in a poem are masculine or feminine. 
If a poem proves to have power over the 
thinking of the world it is justified of Wis- 
dom’s children. 


The Editor’s Notes 


PUBLIC attention has been so absorbed 
in the Spanish and Boer wars, and in the 
problem of expansion, that the transfer of 
the seat of the United States Government 
from Washington to San Francisco has 
hardly been noticed. But the fact is that 
every important action in Congress during 
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the last year or two, with the exception of 
the Porto Rico Tariff Bill, has gone on 
record as a “ Victory of the San Francisco 
Ezaminer,” an “Indorsement of one of its 
Planks,” e-t-c! There is no possible inter- 
pretation of this except that the enterpris- 
ing paper named is_ supervising and 
controlling everything from Maine _ to 
Manila. It is a form of government never 
tried in this slow world before, but it seems 
to be working fairly well thus far; and cer- 
tain it is that tbe “ American National Poli- 
ey” is practically sound and well deserves 
the indorsement of the President, the Con- 
gress and the American people. 


TO THE many persons who write us in- 
quiring if the profession of literature pays, 
and if we think they have a fair prospect 
of making fortunes at it, we answer once 
for all, Yes, of course it pays; you are on 
the right track; look at John Ruskin, whose 
copyrights are said to have brought him in 
$20,000 a year; that ought to encourage any- 
body and everybody; all you have to do is 
to “dash off” a few books like “ Sesame 
and Lilies,’ “A Crown of Wild Olives,” 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and 
“Unto this Last.” A half-dozen volumes such 
as these will place you financially where 
you would hardly care for even a partner- 
ship with Mr. Carnegie. This is our sober 
and well-considered judgment as to your 
chances in the field of literature, for money, 
and, quite incidentally, for glory. 


IT IS not such a phenomenally prosaic 
and unimaginative period after all. Witness 
the fact that in the United States, in 1899, 
seven hundred and thirty-eight new novels 
were published, and three hundred and two 
volumes of poetry. The output of juvenile 
literature, which also draws largely on the 
resources of imagination, was likewise pro- 
digious. To be sure, the greater part of all 
this becomes at once the lumber of libraries 
or the miscellany ef cheap counters, but it 
suggests that there is something yet astir 
in the human mind that is not concerned 
with shops and commodities and kitchen- 
ware. Perhaps the vision will not cease and 
the people will not perish. 


AND NOW we have Chauncey Depew’s 
word for it that the world is more honest 
to-day than it was in his boyhood. Problem: 

¢ 





Monthly 


At the rate of progress toward perfect 


honesty which has been made since Mr ® 


Depew’s boyhood, how long will it be before 
the millennium? 


LET US trust that both terms of the hope 
expressed by Professor Moses, of the Philip- 
pine Commission, may be _ fulfilled—* to 
make the Filipinos respect us first and then 
love us.” 


SO SELDOM do we hear any word so 
much as implying that the thoughts, the pur- 
poses, or the awakening hopes of the Orient- 
als themselves may have anything whatever 
to do with the political and commercial prob- 
lems of Eastern Asia, the following from 
Professor Fryer (as reported in the daily 
papers) is at least novel, and one may say 
refreshing :— ‘ 

There is a crisis near at hand, and the 
Chinese empire waits with patient dignity. 
She sees warships of various nations as birds 
of prey hanging about a wounded animal. 
She is determined, however, not to give her 
carcass as booty. The hope of China is to 
have other nations spend years of fighting 
over her while she gains strength. The out- 
look is far from hopeless. The Chinese 
heart is good and noble, and when other 
nations give the empire a helping hand in 
manufacturing and industrial pursuits, her 
future is assured. 


“Ocean Tragedies” Again 
To the Editor of the Overland Monthly 

I was much interested in “ Ocean Trage- 
dies of the Northwest Coast,” in the Octo- 
ber, (99) number, as I know well many of 
the vessels and officers mentioned. The 
wreck of the Brother Jonathan was a 
specially sad and terrible disaster, and 
vividly portrayed by the author. However, 
there were only nine persons in the boat (a 
small quarter-boat) saved instead of nine 
teen, and it was due to the energy, skill, 
and endurance of the third mate of the 
vessel, a Danish or Norwegian sailor, who 
was also the only one saved who could give 
an intelligent account of the wreck. 

I doubt very much that Mrs. General 
Wright was in the boat, or could have re- 
turned to the steamer had she so desired. 
The conditions made that impossible. 

About a week or ten days after the 
wreck, I went to San Francisco (I think, on 
the Columbia), and touching at Trinidad we 
took on board the body of Mrs. Wright, just 
washed ashore near by. I do not know 
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whether the General’s body was ever re- 
covered, but it seems thirty or forty were 
buried at Crescent City. 

It was astonishing the amount of wreck- 
age coming ashore up and down the coast, 
showing the utter destruction of the vessel. 

The mention of J. G. Wall reminds 
me that his brother-in-law, Joe Lord, was 
purser of the Brother Jonathan, and was lost 
with her. In the winter of 56, I was a 
fellow-passenger with Wall on the Goliah, 
bound from San Francisco to Crescent City, 
and we were thirteen days making the trip, 
not being able to land on account of rough 
weather, and at last were obliged to let our- 
selves over the stern into whale-boats, four 
or five miles from the shore. 

Before this, however, Captain Burns, 
tired of being knocked about and getting 
short of coal, concluded to run the risk 
of crossing the bar into Humboldt Bay. It 
proved a risk sure enough, as, from some 
trouble or accident to the engine, it stopped 
working just as we were on the bar, and 
only started in time to prevent losing steer- 
age way, thus avoiding the fate of the Chil- 
kat in 94, as we would have certainly rolled 
over like a log in a minute more. 

At the request of the Captain, Wall, who 
was a sailor in his youth, took the wheel, 
and his skill and courage were needed that 
time on Humboldt Bar. It was a wild scene, 
and never forgotten by the writer. What 
a relief to get into smooth water inside! 
where we lay three or four days and until 
the weather outside moderated a trifle, 
when we proceeded to Crescent City. 

First Officer French of the Northerner 
was a hero, and when dissuaded from re- 
turning to the wreck, replied, “‘ My life be- 
longs to the people still on board that 
vessel,’”—and he gave it. The writer made 
the passage from Panama to San Francisco 
on the Northerner, in April, 53, with many 
other returning Californians who were well 
known in those early days and some not 
forgotten now: Senators Gwin and Weller, 
Congressmen Marshall and McCarkle, 
Thomas O. Larkin, who was United States 
Consul at Monterey in early days, A. J. 
Bryant, Sam Brannan, Alvin Adams, of 
Adams Express, Lola Montez, and Hull, 
whom she married in California, and M. 
Bodisco, then a young Secretary of Legation 
bound for Alaska. 


Etc. 
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In those days all ocean steamers were 
side-wheelers, and the Northerner was a good 
vessel of her class. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. WESTON. 

Clinton, Iowa, March 15th. 


The Slaughter of Sea-Birds 


Possibly we ought to apologize to Paris 
and other centers and sources of fashion, 
and to milliners, and to the newly-bon- 
neted ladies of this early post-Kaster period, 
for giving space, at the request of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, to the fol- 
lowing 

APPEAL TO BIRD LOVERS. 


This country is on the verge of losing for- 
ever one of the main features of its seacoast 
charms—the sea-birds themselves. In fact, 
the terns, the most exquisite of the gull 
family, and which formerly thronged our 
whole coast, have been so nearly wiped out 
by agents of the milliners that this year’s 
onslaught, already fully organized, will 
glean almost the last pair from the few 
small breeding colonies which remain, 
wherever these are unprotected. And the 
larger gulls, which are not only very beauti- 
ful, but absolutely essential as harbor scav- 
engers, are also being decimated for the 
same purpose. All these species, with their 
exquisite beauty, their wild voices and their 
most romantic lives, peopling a realm which, 
without them, would be oppressive in its 
dreary grandeur, will reach their breeding- 
places in a few weeks, and the terns especi- 
ally are liable to be slaughtered the moment 
they get there; therefore the promptest ac- 
tion is necessary, if we are to save even the 
few pairs of the latter which could restock 
our devastated coast when the evil eye of 
fashion shall have turned to other victims. 

If money enough can be raised, the com- 
mittee of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union will guard every breeding-place 
where there is a law to back them, as Mr. 
Mackay and Mr. Dutcher have done at 
Vineyard Sound Islands and Great Gull 
Island. A very encouraging sum is already 
in the hands of the committee. The places 
to be protected are certain islands on the 
coast of Maine, Long Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and perhaps Virginia and Florida. 
In Maine alone there is need of all the 
money we can possibly get. since there 
single wardens are afraid to face the rough 
plumers, and some more elaborate organiza- 
tion is the only hope. The American Orni- 
thologists’ Union therefore appeals to every 
bird-lover for money to be used in hiring 
wardens to protect the birds while nesting. 
Contributions should be sent to Mr. William 
Dutcher, treasurer of the Union, at 525 
Manhattan Avenue, New York City, who 
will furnish all desired information. 
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Women" Arraigned as Blunderers 

A belligerent individual, ambushed be- 
hind a literary kopje, has recently dis- 
charged thirteen gunloads of small shot at 
our American housewives and homemakers; 
that is, he has uttered into the world a book 
of thirteen chapters (fatal number!) on 
The Domestic Blunders of Women, carefully 
hiding himself behind his publishers, and 
substituting for his name on the title page 
the concealing phrase, ‘A Mere Man.” 
which might be taken at the outset as a 
timorous apology for his venturous bush- 
whacking. The book promises to be a 
puzzle to many readers. AS one woman 
puts it,—“‘I cannot feel quite sure whether 
he is writing a skit on domestic manage- 
ment, or whether he is writing it seriously.” 
Most readers will probably conclude that 
the author is a fairly good-natured fellow 
whose bump of banter and tantalization is 
enormously oversized, with brain-threads 
ramifying into the cranial location of satire 
and the consciousness of an immeasurable 
male superiority. He is pleased to think of 
his home (household) as a part of his busi- 
ness, With his wife as superintendent of that 
department, but strictly accountable for all 
the details of her sub-management, to the 
down-town office where he himself presides 
in supreme and all-wise authority—a being 
who knows woman, and her innumerable 
follies and foibles, as omnisciently as does 
even the Creator of this rib-adjunct to man. 

The starting-point is that this business 
partnership (otherwise called matrimony), 
with the chosen woman as manager of the 
household branch, “ should at least show a 
profit on paper.” The male partner is to 
ask himself, ‘‘ What has become of the good 
income which I have earned in many years 
of hard work?” When he finds, upon ex- 
perting his ledger that it “has been ex- 
pended, dollar by dollar, dime by dime, on 
rent, taxes, servants, schooling, and Trades- 
men’s Books,” he should be “too good a 
business-man not to ask himself: Has it 
been well invested? If I have, so far, only 
been sinking money, what am I going to get 


out of it? In other words, What are my 
assets, and what are they worth?” The 
“ assets,” in the bookkeeping of the author, 
are, it appears, his wife and daughter, and, 
declining to “ put a fictitious value on the 
good will of love,” he admits that his wife 
is not “an improving rroperty,” and his 
daughters are set down as “a mere specula- 
tion.” 

From this point of view the following 
arraignment of women as managers of the 
domestic branch of business is drawn up. 

1. Skeptical question—‘Does any woman 
know how to buy a chop?—that is to say, 
has she the very remotest idea how to buy 
the best chop for the least amount of 
money?” 

2. “It might be going a little too far to 
say women are absolutely dishonest about 
money; but it is not going a bit too far to 
say that they have no idea how hard it is 
to earn, that they have no idea of its value, 
that they cannot save it, that they have not 
the remotest notion how to spend it 
properly, and that, therefore, they should 
not be intrusted with either its saving or its 
spending.” 

3. Women make a dismal failure in hand- 
ling the problem of domestic service. This 
is “the only profession in the world which 
is overstocked and detested—simply because 
it is the only one over which women preside, 
and (so) the only one which is villainously 
mismanaged.” 

4. Women make a “ domestic inferno” of 
the kitchen. “It is there that all the mis- 
chief of the house is hatched, and I must 
say I think the mistress of the house is 
largely responsible for its sins.” 

5. The larder under a woman’s manage- 
ment is the “ Bottomless Pit ’’—in the sense 
that it is the abyss of extravagance into 
which sinks and disappears no end of costly 
substance. 

6. Women fail utterly of any intelligent 
and thrifty method of bookkeeping,—indeed, 
in most instances, of any bookkeeping what- 
ever,—and thus lay the conditions for enor- 
mous waste. 
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7. “Women are more ignorant of the 
management of their nurseries than of any 
other parts of their houses.” “I don't 
believe women have the very slightest idea 
how children should be taken care of.” 

8. Women are “untidy,” and “one and 
all dwell contentedly in dirt,”—though 
“dirt,” as used in the author’s vocabulary, 
is considerately and apologetically defined 
as “ matter out of place.” 

9. “‘ Woman is the slave of furniture,” is 
unforgivably extravagant in buying it, and 
“makes her home hideous” by the bad 
taste she displays in choosing it. 

These are some of the principal indict- 
ments which this remarkable book brings 
against the domestic economy of women. 
There are innumerable minor charges, just 
to fill in the chinks and give these pitiable 
malefactors no neglected crevice through 
which to escape. Their sinfulness is in the 
nature of a total depravity, warring against 
the comfort and the content of the lordly 
half of our Eve-begotten humanity. 

But there is a remedy, almost stupidly 
simple and warranted by “A Mere Man™ 
to be infallible. It is finally and authori- 
tatively revealed in the following specifica- 
tions :— 

1. ‘The home is a branch of the office, 
and a wife should be a partner in the con- 
cern.” 

2. “Household expenditures should be 
regulated on business lines.” 

38. “The husband should enter into a 
working arrangement with his partner.” 

4, “A list of all expenses should be drawn 
up, and every week she should produce her 
book and ask for a check, not only to meet 
the average weekly expenses, but to include 
the rent, taxes, wages, clothes, and school 
bills as they fall due.” 

The author is sure that if these business 
methods are adopted the most serious of all 
the domestic blunders of women will be 
overcome. And thus it is that he fulfills 
his mission: ‘I want to show women where 
they fail, so that they may mend their man- 
ners.” - 

This book will be a valuable thesaurus 
or vade mecum, upon which husbands who 
are of either a cynical temper or a teasing 
disposition can draw for a tongue discipline 
of their wives. It also presents numerous 
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openings for counter attacks from bright 
women who know how to think and how to 
wield a pen. But it will probably be a 
matter of doubt for a long while, and until 
the author stands forth and confesses, 
whether we have here the lessons of a 
serious moralist or the long-sustained joke 
of an American humorist. 


Christ Came Again 


REV. WILLIAM S. URMY, pastor of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, San 
Francisco, undertakes, in a volume bearing 
the above title, a thorough and exhaustive 
re-examination of the entire New Testament 
teachings about the second coming of 
Christ. His exegesis appears to be very 
able, scholarly, and consistent, resulting in 
the conclusions that the parousia of Christ 
is already an accomplished fact, that the 
millennium, or period of a thousand years, 
has passed, that the promised reign of 
Christ on the earth in all glory and power 
is now in progress and will continue forever, 
bringing the world at last into ‘“ complete 
subjection to redeemed man,” and making 
it, possibly, ‘the dwelling-place of glorified 
humanity.” Readers who are interested in 
eschatology will find in Dr. Urmy’s chapters 
a lucid treatment of such subjects as the 
resurrection (an invisible process); the 
resurrection body; the change of the living; 
the rapture of the saints; the judgment 
(now proceeding); the destiny of the right- 
eous and the wicked; the intermediate state 
(abolished by Christ); and the New Jerusa- 
lem. <A concluding chapter indicates the 
changes which must be made in the creeds, 
rituals, liturgies, and other literary monu- 
ments of the Christian Church to bring them 
into harmony with an enlightened interpre- 
tation of the Bible on the doctrine of the 
last things. As to the controversial force and 
value of the arguments the author’s claims 
are not at all timid, but rather have the 
sound of dogmatic confidence; it being 
affirmed that “the book will prove 
to be a complete refutation of the 
errors of the Adventists, a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the discords of the Millennialists, a 
full exposure of the fallacies of the Zionists, 
and a thorough invalidation of the claims of 
the Christian Alliance people.” If this is all 
so, a good many bitterly disputed points in 
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theology are now happily settled and will 
henceforth cease to distract the peace of the 
religious world. 


A Man’s Woman 


THERE is much strength in Mr. Norris’s 
latest book. There is also much brutality, 
and unnecessary brutality at that. Some 
forty pages at the beginning are occupied by 
a vividly realistic description of the suffer- 
ings of an Arctic expedition in dire straits. 
Nothing is omitted, even to the smell. The 
various smells contributing to the particular 
and distinct odor, as it were, are described 
as smells of drugs, moldy gunpowder, dirty 
rags, unwashed bodies, stale smoke, scorch- 
ing sealskin, soaked and rotting canvas, and 
finally, the catalogue being exhausted, as 
“every smell but that of food.” Truly the 
city of Colugne, of perfumed notoriety, can- 
not be compared with this. 

We have harrowing descriptions of a 
surgical operation, a dog-fight, or, at all 
events, a sequel to a dog-fight, the smashing 
of a horse’s head with a geological hammer, 
a typhoid case, and other little episodes of a 
nearly equally stimulating nature. Then, as 
if the horrors had failed for want of inven- 
tion, the diary of the ill-fated expedition is 
set down, and such cheerful notes as 
“Metz died during the night,’—‘‘ Hansen 
dying,’—* Still blowing a gale from the 
northeast,’—‘ A hard night,” meet the eye. 
There can be no complaint of lack of inci- 
dent in a book which manages to pack this 
into the compass of two hundred and eighty- 
six short pages. The book is, nevertheless, 
unquestionably interesting. It is an in- 
tensely thrilling and exciting story. But the 
whole effort to create bigness, to make great, 
overwhelming effects, is so obvious that 
there is an air of exaggeration rather than 
of real power. One feels in the country of 
the Brobdignagians. What reason can there 
have been for making the hero of the story 
a burlesque, a man whom one would laugh 
at in the street? Here he is—six feet two— 
the look of a prize-fighter rather than a 
scientist—ugly—lower jaw huge almost to 
deformity—chin salient— mouth  close- 
gripped, with great lips—indomitable—brutal 
—forehead contracted and small—eyes small 
and twinkling, one of them marred by a 
sharply defined cast. Why that cast at all, 
Mr. Norris? But if we must have it, why 
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not a slight one? The heroine herself must 
have been a striking object. She had cop- 
per-colored hair, dull blue eyes, and a dull 
glow forever on her cheek. And the way 
that hero and heroine work themselves into 
each other’s affections borders upon the 
titanic. No dolce far niente for them, no 
dawdling at ease in paths of idle dalliance, 
but violent if grotesque conflict as to who is 
to prevail, and in one instance an unseemly 
struggle, with the life of the hero’s best 
friend at stake. That the friend dies is in- 
evitable. He could not decently have done 
anything else, in Mr. Norris’s book. Finally, 
the woman gives the man back again to the 
horrors of the Arctic winter. Here the au- 
thor really strikes a noble note. One cannot 
but sympathize with “A Man’s Woman,” 
even if she is so unnecessarily repulsive. 
She has good stuff in her after all, and 
makes the very best of the inevitable. In 
spite of Mr. Norris, however, his hero must 
of necessity have gone back to the North 
sooner or later, and if the lady with the dull 
blue eyes had objected, so much the worse 
for her. 
Resurrection 

TOLSTOI’S last book is too long. One 
closes it with a feeling of weariness. It is, 
however, a powerful work, and in some 
places bears the marks of that genius which 
Tolstoi cannot hide, preach he ever so 
wisely. The novelist again takes up the 
theme on which he has preached so often 
and so long—the regeneration of self by the 
sacrifice of self; he repeats the old vain 
warnings against the allurements of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; he reiterates 
his glorification of non-resistance. In short, 
the book is another exposition of that non- 
Christianity which has made some few con- 
verts, the strongest and most notable in this 
country being Mr. Ernest Crosby. The book 
is a modern sermon on Christian charity. 
We find in it the juxtaposition of crime and 
virtue; the curious interweaving of circum- 
stances and condition, of prenatal influence 
and unavoidable environment, which makes 
one pause upon the threshold of judgment 
and meekly whisper the beautiful French 
proverb, “‘ Tout savoir est tout pardonner.” 

This novel, like that of Mr. Norris’s, is of 
the realistic school, but its species of realism 
is very different. Tolstoi’s touch is always 
true. There is no straining after effect. The 
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scenes are photographic, perhaps, but there 
is unmistakable art in the photography, a 
process which leaves the picture clear and 
soft. The characters live and breathe; the 
incidents are correct in every detail. Take, 
for example, the description of the judges 
who are to preside at the trial of Maslova, 
the heroine of the story, as far as it has one, 
a disreputable woman who has accidentally 
poisoned an associate. The president is not 
a@ moral man, but takes good care of his 
health, and is strong and vigorous. Another 
member of the trio of judges has had a 
quarre] with an extravagant wife, who has 
sent him off to his work with the injunction 


that it is of no use for him to come home to’ 


dinner, as there will be none for him. The 
complaints of this judge are thus voiced by 
Tolstoi:— 


“This comes of living a good moral life,” 
he thought, looking at the beaming, healthy, 
cheerful and kindly president, who with 
elbows far apart was smoothing his thick 
gray whiskers with his fine white hands 
over the embroidered collar of his uniform. 
“He is always contented and merry, while 
I am suffering.” 


The indictment of modern Russian so- 
ciety is most scathing, and at times actually 
fierce. Every criticism which is directed at 
the law, the church, the government, the 
police, and the military is applicable, how- 
ever, not only to Russia, but to our modern 
society everywhere. There are, of course, 
terrible local abuses, like the Siberian sys- 
tem, and the persecutions inaugurated in the 
name of the Orthodox Church, which make 
Russian methods peculiarly dreadful. It is 
rather amusing to remember that when the 
book came out in serial form the Russian 
ofticials carefully censored all that might be 
considered as directed against Russia in 
particular, a course which was followed on 
this side with regard to the author’s de- 
nunciations of social institutions not pecu- 
liarly Russian. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the artistic skill of Tolstoi is simply wonder- 
ful, even in the somewhat tedious pages of 
this lengthy book. He knows how to sug- 
gest. A notable instance of this occurs in 
Kryltzoff’s story. WKryltzoff is speaking of 
the fate of two friends who have been ar- 
rested and sentenced to death for distrib- 
uting Polish proclamations, and attempting 
to escape their convoy. After describing 
the proceedings leading up to the execution, 
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the particulars of which were related to him 
by a watchman, he goes on:— 

“This watchman was a stupid fellow. 
He said, ‘They told me, sir, that it would 
be frightful, but it was not at all frightful. 
After they were hanged, they only shrugged 
their shoulders twice, like this.’ He showed 
how the shoulders convulsively rose and fell. 
‘Then the hangman pulled a bit, so as to 
tighten the noose, and it was all up, and 
they never budged.’ And Kryltzoff repeat- 
ed the watchman’s words, ‘ Not at all fright- 
ful,’ and tried to smile, but burst into sobs 
instead.” 


And it requires the proverbial Saxon 
self-control to prevent the reader from sob- 
bing with Kryltzoff. 

There is no room here to discuss the 
moral of the story. To those who admire 
Tolstoi’s peculiar attitude, which is a sort 
of primitive Christianity plus modern phil- 
osophical anarchism, Resurrection will rep- 
resent the best work of the master. It is a 
splendid moral effort, and in some places 
a really artistic production. 


True Motherhood 


WE have here a little book laid out on 
strictly conservative lines for a discussion 
of woman’s place and function in the world. 
The conceptions and sentiments which dom- 
inate the mind of the writer are of that 
familiar and well-worn sort that has done 
service in the ever-open argument concerning 
women ever since the world began. Yet 
there is occasionally a paragraph, a page, or 
a chapter that strikes a path of good common 
sense in the midst of the sins and follies of 
the modern domestic and social life. Per- 
haps the best chapter is the short one on the 
“Study of Hygiene,” in which the author 
makes a plea for instruction in physiology 
which shail do more than give an acquaint- 
ance with what have been facetiously called 
our “ Latin parts.” Young women who are 
to be home-makers, it is urged, need to know 
common diseases and the remedies for them, 
the principles of good nursing, the philosophy 
of diet, and the hygiene of dress. Such 
knowledge, and a conscientious application 
of it, are especially needed, the author holds, 
in America:— 


Nowhere are all hygienic studies needed 
more than in our own land. Wherever our 
American women go among the nations, their 
beauty is praised, but their fragility is won- 
dered at. They are admired like tine porce- 
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lain. Our popular education and free 
institutions have developed a more exalted 
type of beauty than the world has ever 
known on any considerable scale. The 
American, as he passes among the Old World 
statues, is not much taken with the lumpy 
and idiotic Venuses, on which some coarse- 
grained authors like Byron have spent their 
raptures. His admiration is for the Miner- 
vas, where are intelligence, power, even 
martial courage—eyes that can look intrepid- 
ly into his own, yet, withal, a purity of rev- 
erence, and a tenderness and grace he would 
protect and defend, even in the star-eyed 
goddess. ut we are in danger of getting 
our Minerva too ethereal to tabernacle in the 
flesh. Science must teach the imperial mind 
how to make the body its enduring temple, 
as Solomon built with three rows of hewn 
stones the wall which he afterward cov- 
ered with carven cedar and beaten gold. 


Guide to Mexico 


A USEFUL little manual comes to hand 
in the Guide to Mevico, illustrated with four- 
teen full-page pictures and a map of all the 
Mexican States. The object in preparing 
the book has been to “save money, time, 
and petty annoyances” for Americans who 
travel in Mexico, whether for business or 
pleasure; and, in addition to this, to give 
accurate and reliable information about all 
sections of the country. The reader will 
find clear and succinct accounts, carefully 
indexed for ready reference, of the political 
organization, population, industries, re- 
sources, products, railways, climate, educa- 
tion, and numerous other matters of 
importance to either the tourist or the pros- 
pector for business openings. The author 
declares his book to be “ not in the interest 
of railway nor land company nor private 
party.” 


Biography of General John Bidwell 

Professor R. D. Hunt, of the University 
of the Pacific, San José, the authorized biog- 
rapher of General Bidwell, desires the co-op- 
eration of the late General’s many friends 
and acquaintances to the extent of furnish- 
ing facts not generally known, characteris- 
tic incidents, or personal impressions that 
may be helpful in the preparation of this 
work. In the interests of historical accur- 
acy, pioneers especially are asked to send 
the biographer those bits of information 
and estimates of character that are so essen- 
tial to the faithful portrayal of this unique 
life. 


Monthly 
An Important Work on Public Schools 


The teachers of this Coast, and, for that 
matter, the teachers of the country at large, 
will be interested to know that the long ex- 
pected volume entitled American Public 
Schools, by John Swett, has at last appeared. 
It is published by the American Book Com- 
pany, and from the book-maker’s point of 
view is a neat, substantial, well-printed 
volume of three hundred and twenty-four 
pages. It is divided into two parts. Part 
One treats of History of American Schools; 
Part Two, of Applied Pedagogics in Ameri- 
can Public Schools. The first part is divided 


into seven chapters, as follows: Colonial 
Schools; Early American Schools; Second- 
ary and Higher Public Schools; Public 
Schools after the Civil War; Common- 


School Courses of Study; Studies on Com- 
mon-School Text-books; Educational Out- 
look for the Twentieth Century. The 
second part, has thirteen chapters: Man- 
agement in School Government; Suggestions 
on Classroom Management; Recitations and 
the Art of Using Text-Books; Professional 
Reading and Study; Pedagogics Applied to 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Drawing, in 
Modern Graded Schools; The Art of Teach- 
ing Language-Lessons and Grammar; Peda- 
gogical Principles Applied to Arithmetic; 
Psychological Principles in Teaching Ele- 
mentary History; Natural Methods in 
Teaching Geography; The Natural Method 
in Nature Study; Modern Views on Physi- 
cal Culture; Modern Training in Morals and 
Manners; Common Sense Applied to Rural 
Schools. 

It is evident that a book of this size, treat- 
ing of so many topics, any one of which 
could be easily expanded into a volume, 
must make no attempt at exhaustive treat- 
ment. This is especially true of Part One. 
Here the author has been satisfied to sketch 
in brief outline the history of the various 
features and branches of American public 
schools, throwing the chief emphasis upon 
the conditions and demands out of which our 
present school system has grown. It would 
be unfair to the book, however, to give the 
impression that Part One is merely an out- 
line; for in it we find accounts, hitherto un- 
published, of the establishment of some of 
the earliest schools of New England. 


The limited space at disposal -has pre- 
vented a critical examination concerning the 
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accuracy of many of the statements made 
and dates given; but so far as we have been 
able to test them, there has been no fault 
to find. It will be noticed however, that the 
University of Texas is omitted from the list 
of State Universities supporting an organ- 
ized pedagogical department. (See page 84.) 

One of the most interesting, and not one 
of the least valuable chapters in this part 
of the book, is the one entitled ‘‘ Studies 
on Common-School Text-Books.” In this are 
found many quotations from the old-time 
text-books, together with a quaint apprecia- 
tive description of them. Both the wisdom 
and the purpose of the chapter are suggest- 
ed, when the author, by way of preface, 
says:— 

In early days, these text-books absolute- 
ly determined the course of study, and from 
them we can gain some knowledge of what 
school-children really studied, and memo- 
rized, under the narrow curriculum of the 
common schools in early times. In no 
other way can we ascertain the extent to 
which the schools of to-day are hampered 
by the conventional customs or traditions 
of the past, or how far we have succeeded in 
finding our better psychological, or genetic 
methods of instruction. 

Part Two, as we have said, has to do with 
Applied Pedagogics. Here the young teach- 
er will find many commendable suggestions,. 
and those grown old in the work will read 
between the lines and feel the spirit of a 
man to whom teaching has been a successful 
profession and at the same time a delightful 
occupation. Many of the suggestions found 
in this part might be classed as common- 
place; but they are none the less important 
because of this. There is much advice 
given; but it is good advice, and advice, too, 
that somebody must give to teachers in 
training, or else they will be compelled to 
learn their profession at the expense of the 
children. The following quotations will 
suffice to illustrate my meaning, and at the 
same time exhibit the spirit of a man whom 
teachers love to honor:— 

A quiet voice is music in the school- 
room. 

Lighten up your class with a pleasant 
countenance. 

A warm heart, a genial nature, an even 
temper, a beaming eye, a cheerful counte- 
nance, a sincere voice, an earnest manner,— 
these are the potential agencies by which 
you can win, direct, and control young 
pupils. 


On each page of this second part, there 


is the evidence of the hearty common sense 
and the optimistic spirit of a man who has 
labored diligently to know his business, and 
has kept young at school-teaching. 

In short, it is a readable and helpful 


book, and well deserves the welcome recep- 


tion it will surely find from a large body of 
teachers. 


Nathan Hale, by Clyde Fitch, a play of the 
period of the American Revolution, comes to 
us in book form, bearing the invaluable rec- 
ommendation of having been already played 
with great success. The original presenta- 
tion was given at Hooley’s Theater (now 
Powers’s), Chicago, on January 31, 1898. Mr. 
Fitch has handled his plot most artistically, 
with lively variations of humor and pathos, 
the latter becoming predominant and grow- 
ing in intensity as the story nears the tragic 
end of the Revolutionary hero. Over half of 
the characters are historical, which fact lends 
an unusually realistic significance to the 
play and to the excellent photographic illus- 
trations of the various scenes. 


Books Received 

Christ Came Again. By William S. Urmy, 
D.D. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 

A Man’s Woman. By Frank Norris. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.50. 

Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoi. Authorized 
English translation by Mrs. Louise Maude. 
12mo, illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50. 

Guide to Mexico. By Christobal Hidalgo. 
Published for the author by The Whitaker 
& Ray Company, San Francisco. $1.00. 

True Motherhood. By James C. Fernald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
60 cents. 

American Public Schools. By John Swett. 
New York: American Book Company. $1. 

What Thelma Found in the Attic. By 
Louise C. Duckwitz. New York: Wright 
& Company. $1.00. 

The Campaign of The Gungle; or, Under 
Lawton Through Luzon. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Training-School for Nurses in the State of 
California. Arranged and compiled by 
Adalaide Mabie. San Francisco: The 
Whitaker & Ray Company. 
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The great progress of the printer’s art in 
the nineteenth century is fittingly marked 
in this closing year by the artistic calendar 
we have just received from N. W. Ayer & 
Son, newspaper and magazine advertising 
agents, Philadelphia. True to their motto 
of “ Keeping everlastingly at it,” Messrs. 
Ayer & Son have so made this calendar year 
after year, that a demand for it has sprung 
up that always quickly absorbs the edition. 
This calendar’s proportions are commensu- 
rate with its dignity as an art work, but 
its size is determined solely by utility. The 
figures are of the generous dimensions that 
quickly catch the eye and make it a favorite 
with business men; there are also helpful 
suggestions accompanying each month’s 
figures, and there is a rich ensemble of color 
and design. This edition will not last long; 
while it does, those who send twenty-five 
cents to the publishers will receive a copy 
postpaid. 


IN our April number the beautiful illus- 
tration accompanying the poem, * On Lone- 
ly Shore,” was credited to Hester A. Bene- 
dict, the author of the verses. The artist— 
whose work must have been recognized by 
our readers as exceptionally fine—is Mrs. 
Percy Weeks, of Alameda. We also failed 
to give due credit in the April number lo 
Mr. Charles E. Townsend for his interesting 
description and photograph—* A Fog-Sea by 
Moonlight.” 


THE OVERLAND can boast that more 
successful artists have graduated from its 
employ to responsible positions on the daily 
newspapers and metropolitan magazines 
than from any other institution of the kind 
in the country. The list may be headed with 
the name of Ernest Peixotto, and it includes 
in its numbers, George E. Lyon, Swinnerton, 
Pierre N. Beringer, and many others of like 
prominence. The latest accession to the 
ranks of the New York press is J. A. Cahill, 
who recently accepted a position on the New 
York World, relinquishing a remunerative 
position on the Call of San Francisco in 


order to do so. Mr. Cahill graduated from 
the OVERLAND staff to the Chronicle, thencé 
to the Call. It is gratifying to note the 
appreciation of Western talent by the Goth- 
amite press, and it is to be hoped that the 
editors of Mr. Pulitzer’s paper have the ad- 
ditional discrimination to allow the artist his 
individuality. This is what is very rare 
among the art managers of the daily press, 
and it is this very quality as displayed by 
the Call management which has made such 
artists as Cahill possible, and which has en- 
abled the Call to reach the position it oceu- 
pies as a Sunday paper. 


The OVERLAND Monthly for March gives 
evidence of the aim of its management to 
emulate the example of Eastern magazines 
in the variety of its contents and the excel- 
lence of its illustrations. In the “ Rival of 
Blind Tom” Charmian Kittredge gives an 
entertaining sketch of the musical prodigy, 
Valentine Miller, aged nine years, whose 
home is in Ukiah, and whom Mr. Harlan, 
who discovered little Paloma Schramm, pro- 
nounces a greater marvel as a pianist than 
either that little lady or Blind Tom was. A 
most readable and _ instructive article 
is that on the “Types of Female Beauty 
Among the Indians of the Southwest,” by 
George Wharton James, which is most 
lavishly illustrated. ‘ Paula’s Quest” is an 
interesting episode by James Hervey Dur- 
ham, and a “ Year in Forest Reservations ” 
details experiences of W. C. Bartlett. Other 
articles worthy of note are “ Fenswood and 
the Great Air Lens,” by R. T. Ross; 
“Through the Emerald Isle,” by Adelaide 
S. Hall; “Guatemala,” by N. H. Castle; 
and the “Impossibility of War,” by Jack 
London.—[Oakland (Cal.), Tribune. 


Quite an article appeared in the OVERLAND 
this month about Ukiah’s musical prodigy, 
Valentine Miller. The article was well 
written and vividly describes little Valen- 
tine while playing his musica! instrument. 
—[Ukiah, (Cal.) Dispatch-Democrat. 
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